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Family Fun with Cook-Outs 











PARKAY MARGARINES 
NEW NYLON OFFER! 


y Your choice of either 


| 66-gauge, 12 denier 





60-gauge, 15 denier 


1) POWERS MODEL NYLONS 
~ POR LESS THAN Y¥2 PRICE! 


Only 75¢ a pair 


plus the yellow end flap from a package of Parkay 


What woman ever has enough pairs of nylon hose? Here’s 
your chance to add to your hosiery wardrobe with the most 
flattering, exquisitely full-fashioned nylons you’ve ever worn. 
These Powers Model Nylons aren’t even available in stores... 
but through special arrangement with John Robert Powers, 
the Kraft Foods Company can make this exceptional nylon 
offer. And when you can choose either 66-gauge or 60-gauge 
nylons for only 75¢ a pair, that’s the kind of value you 
Choice of glamorous, ~ | won’t want to pass up. You can order as many pairs of these 
party-sheer 66-gauge, | beautiful hose as you care to... just be sure that 75¢ and 
12 denier or day- ‘ the yellow end flap from a package of Parkay accompany 
oe ten sy 60-gauge, each order. Every package of Parkay carries full details 
reeves? : on how to place your order. 
Choice of two lovely 
shades 
Choice of dark seam 
or self-seam 


Full-fashioned with Parkay Margarine always 


tapered heel spreads smoothly even when 
Awarded United ice cold. It’s the ideal spread for 
States Testing ' classroom demonstrations, for it needs no 
Laboratory Seal K AY room temperature warm-up. Parkay 

enhances the natural flavors of vegetables 

MARGARIN when used as a topping. It’s a 
favorite for cooking and baking, too. 
4 YELLOW QUARTERS 
Coupon on page 33 





-_NEW MOVIE ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 


AS A TEACHING AID FOR TEEN-AGERS— 


NARRATED BY IDA JEAN KAIN 





This twelve-minute full color sound movie shows ap- 
proved methods for preparing Florida grapefruit to 
take full advantage of its rich nutritional values. As 
an educational film for junior high school, high school, 
and college home economics groups, it is quickly infor- 
mative — with easy-to-follow demonstrations of many 
novel ideas for preparing vitamin C-packed appetiz- 
ers, salads and desserts that are both delicious and 
nutritious. “Grapefruit Glamour” is available to inter- 
ested groups at no charge. Address your inquiries to— 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION + LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


FLORIDA (wa 7 ee gue” 


GRAPEFRUIT * ORANGES * TANGERINES 


Short-cutter grapefruit knife 


eae saves time in preparing grapefruit 
halves. 35¢ in coin or 3 for $1.00. Mail orders 


to Florida Grapefruit, Box 811, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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eep frying made easy the Crisco way! 


Your students will find it easy to get 
delicious, evenly browned fried foods 
with pure, all-vegetable Crisco. The 
most tasty and digestible results can 
be obtained with one temperature— 
365°F. Repeated tests with all types 
of frying equipment have proved this 
temperature suitable for all foods. 
Heat Crisco, using frying thermometer 
or bread test (aninch square will brown 
in 60 seconds at 365°F.). The kettle 
should not be more than one-half full. 


Lower food gently into hot fat to 
avoid spattering. Remember, add food 
slowly. Too much, too fast, will cause 
the temperature to drop sharply. 
When foods are browned and cooked 
through (the potatoes, for example, 
take about five minutes) place on 
paper towel to drain. You can be sure 
that crisp, light Crisco-fried foods are 
completely digestible! 


After frying, remove food particles by 
straining Crisco through fat filter into 
empty 3-lb. can. Keep in cool place 
and re-use only for frying. Next time 
you fry, add a little fresh Crisco to 
replace that used in previous frying. 
Crisco is so economical—can be re 
used as many as eight times! 


. CRISCO 


Its digestible! 


FOR DELICIOUS FRIED FOODS, SEE RECIPES ON CRISCO’S RECIPE ROUND-UP LABEL 
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Author of “Ideas 
for Public Rela- 
tions,” page 
9, Ellen Pennell 
has an unusual 
background in 
the field. She has 
been a_ teacher, 
writer, lecturer, 
editor, author, and business woman 
in the field of home economics. Her 
recent positions have included work 
in planning radio and _ television 
programs, food photography, and 
the editing and design of home eco- 


see 


Ellen Pennell 


nomics publications. 

She has also served as a visiting 
colleges, 
compa- 


lecturer at a number of 


universities, and business 
nies throughout the country. 

Miss Pennell has helped design 
three company kitchens. As a hobby 
remodels friend’s kitchens. 
she has found time to 
write a number of technical books. 
The most recent is Women on TV, 
Burgess Publishing Company. 

At present Miss Pennell 
ciate professor of technical journal- 
ism at Iowa State College. 


e} 
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il 


she 
Somehow 


is asso- 


Edna Mae Mcintosh Ailsie Stevenson 


We are proud of the article on 
baby sitting, written by Edna Mae 
McIntosh (page 10), and the exclu- 
sive photographs taken for us. 

Miss MéIntosh has been nutri- 
tionist for the Gerber company 
1945. Before that, on the fac- 
Florida State University. 


since 
ulty of 
2. 


Sd 


Ailsie Stevenson, who wrote 
“Keeping Inventories Up to Date,” 
leads a very busy life indeed! 

As a member of the staff of the 
State College of Washington, she 


acts as assistant state supervisor 


of home economics for half of each 
year. The remainder of the year is 
spent at the college as associate 
professor of home economics edu- 
cation. Miss Stevenson’s work is 
with the graduate program, re- 
search, and teaching in summer 
school. 

Before joining the Washington 
staff, she taught high school in Iil- 
inois, in several southern colleges, 
and the University of Chicago. 


Whether or not 
* you teach cloth- 
» ing, you will en- 
y = joy Dorothy 
Stepat’s report 
on her teaching 
techniques’ in 
“Before and Af- 
ter with a Cloth- 
ing Class,” page 
14. Although her 
classes are not 
small, Dr. Stepat 
gives students individual attention 
and guides their personal develop- 
ment. Her careful planning is well- 
illustrated in this month’s article. 
Dr. Stepat has taught at Hunter 
since 1942. She is a graduate of 
the college. Received her Ph.D. at 
N.Y.U. Dr. Stepat is assistant pro- 
fessor at Hunter in the Home Eco- 
nomics Department. 


Dorothy Stepat 


2, 
“ 


Planning to go abroad next sum- 
mer? Then be sure to make your 
reservations now. There are pro- 
fessional tours that will pay big 
dividends in many ways. Give you 
inspiration and ammunition for a 
busy school year ahead. See our 
travel report on page 26. 


7- 


Did you notice? Practical’s food 
editor, Jacqueline de Goumois, is 
co-author of a paper on the quality 
of starch puddings made _ with 
cheese whey which appeared in the 
February, 1955 issue of The Journal 
of Home Economics. Research for 
this paper was done while “Jackie” 
was working for her M.S. in foods 
at the University of Wisconsin. 


Clare Sabbatino 

Clare Sabbatino, whom we visited 
at Bronxville High School (see in- 
terview on page 16) has done a 
splendid job of public relations for 
her home economics department. 
Pioneering in this school eight 
years ago she had only 7th and 8th 
grade students with four or five 
high school students. She devel- 
oped a study course and now has 
six or eight majors in every gradu- 
ating class! 

Miss Sabbatino makes most of 
her own clothes, “loves Italian 
fashions,” and is enthusiastic about 
her job. 


_ - — - 
Photo by Newsday, Long Island 
June Bricker chats with Winifred Paulin 


Time out for coffee (above) at a 
recent meeting of the Long Island 
Dietetic Association. June Bricker, 
Practical’s nutrition consultant, was 
guest speaker at the meeting. Miss 
Paulin is president of the Long 
Island ADA unit. 

Director of the home economics 
bureau of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, Miss Bricker is 
also president of the New York 
State Dietetic Association. 

We think you’ll like Miss Brick- 
er’s article on outdoor cooking as 
a tool for teaching family living 
which appears on page 18. 
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EVERYONE can Learn to bake, eyp 
easy “Red 7 enn BATTER-WAY! 


BATTER-WAY... 
a brand new 
baking method 
developed in the 
Red Star kitchens! 


BATTER-WAY... 
recipes so simple 
and speedy—now 


featured on New 
Red Star Meal Planner Place Mats! 


IMAGINE e e e recipes that guarantee perfect yeast baking, in less time 
with less effort than regular yeast methods. That’s the BATTER-WAY! It’s a brand new process 
developed by RED STAR that eliminates kneading, lessens rising time, gets expert results 


simply by vigorous beating. (You may even use an electric mixer.) 


MEAL PLANNER NUMBER NINE NOW. e e a whole series of the new RED STAR 
Fare BATTER-WAY recipes will be featured on new 
———. RED STAR MEAL PLANNERS. These are 
brightly-colored place mats giving step-by-step 
recipe directions, and illustrating hints for 
hostesses, menus, table arrangements, serving 
tips. They’re informative and they’re fun. They 
help your baking classes discover the art 
of homemaking while you teach the lats 
most modern method of yeast baking 


RED STAR’S BATTER-WAY! 


Use the handy form in the coupon section to order the 
famous RED STAR recipe for Batter-Way Drop Cookies for Dinner. 
Ask for Meal Planner #9, free for every student in your class. DRY YEAST 


DRY vem 4 oz. economy size vacuum packed can SPECIAL 


RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN ala 
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“FATS AND 
YOUR DIET” 


Handy manual for teachers 
...Compact, summary treat- 
ment of the “what, why, and 
how” of fats in the diet... 
Based on latest scientific 
findings. 


“MARGARINE 

me anes 

POSTER 

Classroom poster, 36 x 24, 
color, showing in simple 
drawings how margarine is 
derived from American farm 
products, and consumption 
information. 


“COOKING WITH 
MARGARINE” 
Vew recipes for home or 
student use . 
teresting, economy-minded 
dishes. Each pupil will want 


a Simple, in- 


one. “ How to use” tips, also. 


“COOKING FOR 
A CROWD 
WITH MARGARINE” 


“Large-quantity” recipes 
for institutional or group 
... Explanatory aids, 
Easy, tasty dishes with a 
fe . Mw ” 
difference”. 


use 


Gree on 


Please refer to Coupon Service Section, page 33 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MARGARINE MANUFACTURERS 


Munsey Building * Washington 4, D.C. 











People. e places. .. dates... meeting's 


© yeralewmaetisted MAGAZINES was 
J host again this year to the 34 
delegates of the New York Herald 
Tribune High School Forum. The 
group, consisting of selected high 
school students, boys and girls, from 
all over the world, visited Scholas- 
tic’s offices during their three month 
stay in this country. 

The delegates lived with Ameri- 
can students and their families and 
visited high schools in the New 
York City area. Highlights of their 
trip included a series of TV broad- 
casts, participation in the annual 
Forum at the United Nations, and 
a four-day visit to Washington 
where they were received by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Scholastic was 
co-sponsor of the Washington trip, 
and delegates were accompanied by 
Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in Chief 
of Scholastic Magazines. 


Home Economics on TV 
A college credit course in home 
management is being offered this 
spring on television by Western Re- 
serve University. Presented in 
three weekly half hour periods, the 


course is a full-semester, regular 
catalog offering. Students have 
contact with instructor Jane De 
Meito through correspondence and 
telephone, and are required to take 
a final written exam on campus. 


Scholarships Available 


Application forms for nine schol- 
arships of $200 each—for students 
wishing to attend the work confer- 
ence on Textiles, Detergents, and 
Home Laundry Equipment at 
Teachers College this summer 
may be obtained by writing to Dr. 
Helen Judy Bond, Dept. of Home 
and Family Life, Teachers College, 
New York 27, N. Y. Applications 
should be returned by April 15. 

The scholarships are given by the 
American Home Laundry Manufac- 
turers’ Association and three of its 
member companies. Three - credit 
course, under direction of Dr. 
Esther McCabe, July 25 to Aug. 12. 


Champion Pie Baker 
Marjorie Campbell, a 17-year old 
high school senior from Red Hook, 
New York, won top honors in the 


N. Y. Herald Tribune Photo 


Forum delegates Nasreen Ahmad, Pakistan, Marlene Roodt, South Africa, Hisako 
Shimazu, Japan, and Sabine Specht, Germany, examine early South African costume. 
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She can bake a 
cherry pie—Mar- 
jorie Campbell dis- 
plays pie that won 
her the National 
Cherry Pie Contest 


1955 National Cherry Pie Baking 
Contest. Marjorie said she plans to 
use the scholarship prize money to 
study home economics in college. 


Personal Notes 


MARY deGARMO BRYAN, pro- 
fessor emeritus of Columbia Uni- 
versity, was one of 58 alumni of 
Washington University, St. Louis to 
be honored in recognition of out- 
standing achievements and services 
reflecting upon the university. 


FERN GLEISER, president of the 
American Dietetic Association and 
professor of institution economics 
and management at the University 
of Chicago, has been appointed as 
a consultant to the Subsistence 
Food Servicing Committee, subdivi- 
sion of the Hoover Commission. 


MARY E. PRITCHETT has joined 
McCall’s Patterns fashion stylist 
staff. A graduate of the University 
of Virginia, Miss Pritchett will 
travel across the country presenting 
fashion shows and serving as a sew- 
ing and fashion counselor. 


DOROTHY FRIEDMAN, | for- 
merly with the Food News Depart- 
of the New York Times, has 
Seventeen as Food Editor. 


HELEN E. GOODRICH has re- 
signed as director of consumer 
service, Western Growers Associ- 
ation, to accept an appointment 
from the University of California, 
Extension Service. 


ment 
joined 


Dates to Remember 


APRIL |0—Easter 
15-16—Alberta Home Economics As- 
sociation Convention, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada 


MAY |—Child Health Day 
|-7—National Baby Week 
|-7—National 

Week 
8—Mother's Day 


Home Demonstration 


JUNE |19—Father's Day 
28-JULY 


nomics 
Meeting, Minneapolis, 


Home Eco- 
46th Annual 
Minnesota 


i—American 
Association 
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Your husband works fewer hours 
than ever before.../4a¢ about you ? 


Now you can cut your daily 
clean-up time to minutes with 


REGINA EGateXbeoom 


It’s so easy to have more pleasure time...when you 


use the lightweight, powerful Regina Elec ‘trikbroom! 
Designed for minute-quick daily clean-ups, this 
unique vacuum cleaner replaces broom, dust-mop, 
carpet sweeper, upholstery brush! 

You whiz from linoleum to wood floors to carpet 
to upholstery —without attachments! So fast. 

easy, light, the Electrikbroom is used daily in 
thousands of hotel rooms. 


Ask your dealer 
to demonstrate the 
ELECTRIKBROOM! 

In handsome 
new driftwood 
and copper color 


bination. 
es hiossniaie 1. Once over + lightly—and the Regina 


Electrikbroom gobbles up crumbs, 
lint, thread, sand, even dog liairs. 
Dirt cup empties like an ashtray. 
Hangs on any hook 


2. No energy wasted moving heavy 
furniture. Swivel-Action Nozzle 
adjusts to clean efficiently under 
low pieces. Perfect for stairs and 
mattresses too! 


ONLY 


$4995 


SPECIAL PROFESSIONAL | DISCOUNT FOR HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS! 


SEE COUPON OFFER, PAGE 35 


— a ee eee ~ ee cee ee a 


Write on your school stationery 


{ 
| 
By the makers of Regina Twin-Brush Polisher and Scrubber 
| 
! 


THE REGINA CORPORATION RAHWAY 16, N. J. 
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HOT FOOD, SOUP and 
COFFEE CARRIERS 


BEGIN WHERE COOKING 
KETTLES AND COFFEE 4 
URNS LEAVE OFF o#*. 0 

" ~f 


Present-day costs of kitchen equipment 
and labor for every school in a school 
system quickly play havoc with school 
lunch budgets. 


The answer is ‘More centralized food 
production,”” saving the expense of 
duplicating food production setups in 


a number of locations. 


Centralized production and distribution 
of hot foods and liquids is today 
“established practice," made so by 
AerVoiD vacuum insulated hot food 
and liquid carriers which provide a 
practical and economical means for 
serving a number of different schools 
with hot foods from one centralized 





location. 
ptacncadendnit 


You can “stretch your School Lunch 
Budget Dollars’’ with AerVoiDs. 


Our school food consultants will help 





you with suggestions without cost. 





Circular PE-54 tells exactly how one 
city’s schools saves money with Aer- 
VoiDs. Write for your copy today. No 
obligation. It’s interesting! 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 


19 SOUTH HOYNE AVENUE 


CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


om om Oe Ge os 
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| Letters 


Fae BP AIAN IRONS rb? AOI Ne DD 
Dear Editor: 

How can we teach students to be 
international in mind? To see the 
good we have gained and used from 
other countries? 

So many of our beautiful tex- 
tiles, our excellent foods were given 
to us by the people of other lands. 

We must teach students to give 
credit where credit is due. To ap- 
preciate the talents of other civili- 
zations. To realize that we assimi- 
late and use the products and cul- 
ture of all the world to make our 
own living better. Then we can 
grow by learning what we can con- 
tribute to help others. Then we 
can understand our “giving’’ place 
in society. 

Our students will discover our 
American language to be the most 
expressive in the world because it 
is a melting pot of good words from 
all languages. Let’s teach our girls 
to express themselves in words as 
well as in clothes and foods. 

The comment that has meant the 
most to me in all of my years of 
teaching came from a senior student. 
I had asked the girls to write brief- 
ly on “what home economic classes 
have contributed to me.” She wrote, 
“For the first time in my 
life I see how world history, art, 
mathematics, and home economics 
are one in the way they contribute 
to my thinking and living.” 

BERTHA JENNINGS 


Granby, Missouri 


school 


Dear Editor: 

Home Economists know, above all, 
that you cannot tell a book by its 
cover. But Practical Home Eco- 
nomics surely deserves recognition 
for the striking covers which have 
become such a distinguishing’ fea- 
ture of recent They are 
certainly attractive enough to be 
used for bulletin board or periodi- 
cal displays in the classroom. The 
cover is representative of the gen- 
erally colorful inviting layout and 
sense of balance which makes for 
pleasant reading. If I may say so, 
there is a tendency for profession- 
al journals to minimize the role of 
art in this respect. Keep your issues 
artistically integrated! May I sug- 
gest some ideas? 

I should like to see each issue 
carry a short feature about some- 
thing unique in the home econom- 
ics activity of cultures other than 
our own. 

In the most profound sense, for 


issues. 


home economics, ideas may be most 
practical of all. Perhaps articles 
of an if-I-can-dream nature, an in- 
spirational message, or even a rich 
quotation from’ great literature 
might help to round out the idea 
content of Practical Home Econom- 
ics. Could there be a pamphlet of- 
the-month review in addition to 
books? 

Perhaps most of all, I like the 
suggestion Hazel Holm (Cedarberg, 
Wisconsin) in the Letter to the Ed- 
itor of the January issue of Prac- 
tical Home Economics. She would 
like to see a periodical of Senior 
Scholastic caliber for home eco- 
nomics students. This would be 
grand of course. Could Practical 
Home Economics lead the way with 
a four-page cut-out which could be 
handed to home economics students 
in junior and senior high school? 
Might it have an emphasis on the 
many opportunities and challenges 
in the field of home economics which 
would encourage further study in 
this area? This might prove valu- 
able in helping more young people 
choose home economics for study and 
as a career 

MOREY APPELL 
Brooklyn College, New York 


Dear Editor: 

The writer has 
cal Home Economics 
cestor “The Boston 
Magazine” many years 
through all the changes in the name 
I have somehow felt that I had kept 
up on what’s going on in hom 
economics. 

Strictly a homemaker since leav- 
ing college (H.E.) twenty-five years 
ago, the magazines have always been 
a “cookery” stimulation to me. 

You have a magazine that justifies 
and should have a wide circulation 
among housewives who like to be 
kept up on just such matters in a 
concise way. 

There must be room for a maga- 
zine of this type—small, concise, 
and not expensive. I know there 
is the need for something between 
a Consumer Research type and the 
one which takes several pages where 
one page would suffice to put over 
an attractive idea. You already 
have the material available, so 

Yours for a “Practical Home- 
maker’’ sometime! 

MRS. MILDRED H. BROWN 
Middleport, New York 


followed Practi- 
since its an- 
Cooking-School 
ago, and 
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By ELLEN PENNELL 


Ideas to Help You with 


PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


O you know your public? A strange question to 
ask a teacher? No doubt she will answer: 

“Of course I know my public! I know my students.” 

But whether we realize it or not, whether we wish 
it or not, our public extends far beyond the immediate 
classroom. Trained in a specialized field which covers 
the very heart of the country, the home, the home econ- 
omist is considered an authority who is to be trusted. 
Our work, our play, our general outlook on life influence 
a vast, often unseen audience of students, fellow teach- 
ers, friends, parents, and citizens. 

Contacts with people are simply a matter of public 
relations—of interpreting ourselves and our profes- 
sion to others. With the eyes and ears of the nation’s 
present and future homemakers trained upon you, you 
are Public Relations Expert Number One. 

There are several channels of communication through 
which we influence others. First and simplest-— 
through personal, firsthand relationships. Our com- 
ments to friends and associates travel throughout the 
community by -word-of-mouth. Because you are an 
expert in homemaking, people believe what you say 
and sometimes imitate your actions. 

In the classroom eager students listen to you as an 
authority, and many high school students will accept 
indiscriminately your every word. Their notes from 
lectures will be consulted frequently and may be seen 
by friends. And they will report to parents and neigh- 
bors on the activities of their homemaking class. 

In school or departmental meetings (whether as a 
contributor or a good listener) you also influence others. 
These meetings clear the procedures for greater ef- 
ficiency. As a result, the school or department speaks 
as a unit and represents itself to the public. 

Discussion groups, roundtable sessions, conferences, 
planning meetings, and state and national conventions 
all relay your efforts and ideas. In recreational activi- 
ties—professional organizations, hobby groups, and 
sports—we also share our talents. 

These daily activities and contacts, all part of the 
regular job, are an important aspect of public rela- 
tions—they permit us to influence our audience directly. 

(Continued on page 39) 





Ellen Pennell is Associate Professor, Home Eco- 
nomics Journalism, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
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A Natural Approach to Child Development Studies 


S A STRICT, subject-matter nutritionist, I gave in 

slowly and grudgingly to the realization that in- 
fant nutrition might better enter the junior and senior 
high school curriculum through a back door. Or, 
rather, two back doors—homemaking units in child 
development and in family relations. 

It is doubtful if nutrition will ever be an exciting 
subject for the average teen-ager. But a high school 
student will absorb a sizable portion of nutritional 
and other information in the practical interest of be- 
coming an efficient, sought after, and well paid baby 
sitter. In fact, entire units in child development and 
family relations may well take their starting points 

r on the familiar ground of baby sitting. 
t | The baby-sitting approach is especially suitable for 
mixed classes since a large proportion of both girls 


{ey 
eee 
‘ ij a and boys have had or anticipate experience in this 
y | i ‘ field, either at home or as outside employment. Also, 
\] | # in this era of increasingly earlier marriages, older 
. i students look forward to the use of child care tech- 


niques in the families they hope to establish. The ex- 
perience (or the perconceived ideas) that most teen- 
agers already have in baby sitting should stimulate 
active participation in informal discussions. 

V The pros and cons of “dating steady” is a favorite 
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Wise baby sitters 
plan a quiet time 
while small charges 
“simmer down" for 
bed with friendly talks 


and picture books. 
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So often the baby sitter must divide her time and 
interest between a baby and an older child. Usually 
the teen-ager quickly learns what the average parent 
discovers—that the older child resents baby's corner 
on attention. A tactful teen-ager can easily bring the 
child into her simple round of activities, building her 
importance by encouraging her to help with food prep- 
aration. Even when baby is being fed, big sister wiil 
respond to comments like, “When you were small, 
you ate strained foods just like these." 


topic of discussion for high schoolers, but one for 
which there are no conclusive answers. On the other 
hand, it is generally conceded that “sitting steady” 
has definite advantages for both employers and sitters. 
On this premise, it should be easy to develop lively 
discussions. 

Why are certain sitters more in demand than 
others? Why do they prefer to “sit” for certain fami- 
lies? There will be many opportunities to introduce 
the information outlined below. I have found that 
when sugar-coated in informal discussion, it will be 
easily swallowed. 

Baby sitting situations are as adaptable to discus- 
sions in general family relations as in child care and 
development. No baby sitter is a “free agent.” His 
acceptance of a sitting job requires certain adjust- 
ments within his own family as well as that of his 
employers. 

Like any work, baby sitting can be “just a job,” or 
it can stimulate the teenager’s own development. The 
sitter can just scrape through, as in some exams, do- 
ing only the essentials, or study each situation seri- 
ously, growing maturing from the friendly 
contacts. 

The sitter who really is on her toes, will develop 
ingenuity and resourcefulness, along with getting a 
free course in child psychology. She’ll meet many 
situations when one or two restless older children 


and 
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Story situations photographed exclusively 


for Practical by Gerber Baby Foods 











must be considered, together with 


Pictured is a typical instance of an older sister who 


a young baby , 


became so attached to the regular baby sitter that she 
began to sulk when the baby was getting his endless 
round of feeding, diapering, cuddling. The 
teenager wisely put Little Miss Muffet to 
membering to praise and thank her 


cheerful 
work, re 
new assistant. 
The little girl stood on a stool, poured baby’s cereal 
from the package the fruit, 
helped to stir it, then was encouraged to look on while 


into bowl of strained 


the baby was fed supper. Feeling part of the action, 
rather than like a displaced person, the little girl was 
soon laughing at the idea that once she had been fed 
the same kinds of strained foods, spoonful by 
ful. With supervision, the older child will enjoy feed- 


spoon- 


ing the baby—another stimulant to being “grown up.” 

Even when bedtime comes, after feeding and pic- 
ture books, the sitter can continue to build the feeling 
of importance in the older child by letting her help 
to tuck baby in. 


(Concluded on page 36) 





How Washington State Plans to Keep 


-f pteiearege attractive, and well equipped depart- 
ments contribute a great deal to successful teach- 
ing in the various areas of homemaking. Much progress 
has been made in planning and renovating homemaking 
rooms, but too often the importance of small items of 
equipment is overlcoked. 

All departments require yearly replacements. They 
also need new items by way of keeping up to date. Be- 
ginning teachers often do not have sufficient experience 
to determine the equipment and supplies needed. In ad- 
dition, the rapid turnover of teachers has meant that 
many departments have depleted equipment supplies 
because no one has taken time to order replacements. 

tecognizing these problems, the home economics di- 
vision of the Washington State Board of Vocational 
Education, the State College of Washington, and the 
homemaking teachers of the state formed committees 
to find the solution. They made a series of practical 
studies on equipment and instructional materials needed 
for teaching homemaking in high schools.* 

After completing their first study on the cost of foods, 
the group felt that equipment and instructional materi- 
als for all areas should be investigated. Their method 
was to set up yardsticks of facilities needed for a good 
homemaking program, against which teachers could 
check the equipment they had on hand. 

Curriculum committees were asked to work on equip- 
ment needs for specific areas. These included textiles 
and clothing, housing, family relationships, child de- 
velopment, and food preparation and service. Before 
each meeting the leader reviewed the literature and the 
suggested lists of equipment and supplies. This material 
was used to motivate the work of the groups. 

The real problem was to think through the needs of 
a department in terms of the Washington State Pro- 
gram. The committees kept in mind that they were not 
planning for a minimal or maximal list, but were 
recommending equipment for an adequate program. 


RESULTS AND USES OF STUDIES 

The results of these studies have proved to be very 
helpful in improving the homemaking program. The 
teachers of Washington State now have a basis for 
planning their orders. Supervisors, administrators, and 
teachers feel more secure in their efforts to provide good 
physical facilities for a department. Most of all, the lists 
have helped them in their immediate and long-time plan- 


Miss Stevenson is associate professor of home eco- 
nomics education, State College of Washington. 
* Stevenson. Ailsie M. "'The Cost of an Adequate Food Preparation Program.” 
Practical Home Economics, September, 1952, pp. 40-4! 


uvet, Lorraine and Aijlsie M, Stevenson, "The Cost of Clothing Made in 
Home Economics Classes.’ Practical Home Economics, Jan. '54, pp. 16-17. 
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Inventories 


By AILSIE M. STEVENSON 


ning for a department budget that will be adequate. 

One way in which teachers have used the recommen- 
dations is to type the list of items in column form and 
make an inventory of the equipment on hand. In a third 
column they list the total needs of the department and 
in a fourth, the most pressing needs for the coming 
year. An illustration from the textile and clothing list 
might make this more clear. 


Need 
Next 
Year 


What What 
Items Recommended We We 
By State Have Need 
Sewing Machines (1 for 2) girls 
Treadle—at least 1 
Electric—different makes 
Machine Attachments 
Zipper—1 per machine 1 f 2 
Seam guide—l per machine 2 4 3 
It has been found that the administrators accept such 
a carefully organized inventory with confidence. They 
use it as a basis for discussion of department needs in 
terms of the community and local budget. Usually, not 
all items are purchased the first year, but long-term 
planning usually brings satisfactory results. 


WASHINGTON STATE RECOMMENDATIONS 

Although the recommendations of the Washington 
committees were formulated for their state, it is felt 
that the condensed lists may be of value to others in 
several ways. They may become a pattern for making 
similar lists for other states. Or they may suggest items 
which busy teachers might overlook when planning their 
yearly orders for placements, new equipment, or sup- 
plies. In either case they should be used as a basis for 
long-term budgeting. Not all schools will be able to pro- 
cure all the items at once. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 

The committee that worked on textile and clothing 
needs hopes that clothing departments can have unit ar- 
rangement of equipment in the near future. At any 
rate they feel that every teacher should be familiar with 
such arrangements so that conversion can be made when 
space and funds permit. 

The members would like to stress, also, the need for 
plenty of functional storage space. Efficient arrange- 
ment of materials is necessary to insure usefulness. 
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Up-to-Date 


Consumer education should be integrated with the 
the clothing and textile units. This can be done with- 
out separate or additional equipment and supplies. In- 
structional materials for this area of home economics 
should include those for education of the consumer. 


Equipment 


Items Quantity for Maximum Enrollment 


1 machine for 2 girls 
At least 1, if used in community 
Different makes used in community 


Sewing Machines 
Treadle 

Electric 

Machine Attachments 
Zipper 

Seam guide 

Button hole 


1 for each machine 
1 for each machine 
1 (work toward 1 for 6 machines) 


Note: In building or remodeling, be sure to install a suffi- 
cient number of double outlets well spaced throughout the 
room to accommodate equipment, and additional lighting. 


Chairs 


Footstools 
Tables 


Tote trays 
Ironing boards 


Sleeve boards 

Automatic pressing 
sponge 

Irons 


Mirror 
Screen 


Raised platform 

Adjustable dress 
form 

Hem marker 

Cutting Equipment 

Shears 


Scissors 


Pinking shears 
Buttonhole scissors 


Seam board and 

pounding board 
Needle board 
Yardsticks 
Rulers 


1 for each girl, plus 1 for each sew- 
ing machine. Chairs should be 
of a good posture type, 16” high 
or 12” lower than table 

Several, to accommodate short girls 

1 all-purpose table for 4 girls with 
space for tote trays or drawers 

1 for each girl in each clothing class 
plus a few extras 

1 board for eight girls, either ad- 
justable or of different heights 

1 for each ironing board 

At least 1 for a department 


1 steam, dry, or combination iron 
for each ironing board, plus extra 
iron per classroom 

1 triple mirror with good lighting 

Sturdy folding screen four 
panels, each 5’ by 1'6” 


with 


Preferably round, for marking hems 
1 for department 


1 for 8 girls 
pair for each 2 girls to be marked 


and checked out during 
period 


class 


pairs for department to supple- 
ment those which each girl should 
provide for herself 

pair for 8 girls 

pair for each machine buttonhole 
attachment, plus 1 for department 
of each for work on wool 


for pile fabrics 
for 4 girls 
for 4 girls 
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to guide in cutting thermoplastic 
materials 


Metal T-square 


Tracing wheels for every 2 girls 


Seam rippers for each 4 girls 


Engraving tool for department, for marking 
shears, ete. 


Annual Supplies 


Sewing Machine Supplies 

Lubricant 1 tube for 2 machines 
Oil 1 can for 2 machines 
Brushes 1 for 2 machines 


Screw drivers 1 large and 1 small per machine 


Needles 
6” metal gauge 


2 for each girl in sewing classes 

1 for each machine 

Pressing Supplies 

1 per board for each sewing class. 
A minimum of 2 per board for a 
department 


Ironing and sleeve 
board covers 
Ironing board 1 for each board 

pads 

Cloths 

Light weight 
canvas 


Pressing 
Same as ironing covers 
Cheesecloth 10 yards 
Press mitts and 1 per board 
hams 
Distilled water 
for irons 
Marking Supplies 
Tracing paper 1 package for 
Tailor’s chalk 
Miscellaneous Supplies 


1 package for 


Wrapping paper 1 or more rolls according to need 
bottle 


A minimum of 1 for department 


Spot remover ] 
Clothes brush 
a generous supply of each according to 


Not for sale, but to supplement individ- 


Sewing Supplies 
number of pupils. 
ual supplies. 
Needles 
Pins—straight and safety 
Thread—different colors 

Bias tape—mainly black, white, gray 
Seam tape—mainly black, white, gray 
Buttons—assorted 

Tape measures 

Snaps- 
Hooks and eyes- 
Shoulder pads—different types for use in fitting 
Thimbles 

Pin cushions 

Needle threader 


assorted 


assorted 


Instructional Materials 


Books 
Textbooks and 
reference 


Choose one or a split order of text 
books for each grade from the list 
included in the State 
supplementary lists. 
up a good reference library from 


Guide for 
book 3uild 
up-to-date sources 


Obtain from sewing machine and 


pattern companies 


Construction 
manuals 

Magqaz ine Ss 

Teen-age fashions At least one 

At least one 

These can often be 
from a local store 


Fashion 
Counter fashion obtained 


books 


(Continued on page 37) 
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At beginning of term each girl is "typed" and notes are made on her weight, build, posture. 


‘Before and After” with a 


Clothing 


Selection 


Class 


We photographed this class in September 
and returned to check up in January. 
Dorothy Stepat reports teaching 


techniques and student progress 


In style analysis students work in pairs. 
Keep notes. Leff, necklines are studied. 
Center, color swatches are tried against 
skin, hair and eyes. Right, hat shapes. 


NYONE who has ever taught clothing selection 
ri realizes that, except in the rare instances, there 
is little or no problem in stimulating student inter- 
est. The normal, well-adjusted adolescent is actively 
and seriously interested in her appearance and in 
making herself more attractive. There is a more dif- 
ficult problem for the teacher, however, in making the 
course individual enough to be a truly satisfying ex- 
perience for the student. 

We vary in our tastes, our attention toward clothing, 
the satisfactions we gain, and the ways in which we 
use clothing to express ourselves. So it is necessary 
to adapt the syllabus to each individual in the group. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Left, students cooperating in our picture story are I. to r. 
Phyllis Hess, Angela Bellemare, Anna Hataier, Dorothy 
Malmberg, Helen Murphy, Florence Thomas and Louise 
Burns. See page 47 for pictures of these girls, taken on 
the first day of class. The photographs are kept for 
comparison. After several weeks of work on posture, 
grooming, figure types, design, etc. the pictures are 
projected on a screen in the classroom. Each girl com- 
ments on her own. Following showing is a lively analy- 
tical class discussion. 


aaa 


Not an easy thing to do when working with large 
classes. Yet, groups which are too small are not nearly 
so stimulating for general discussions. Nor do they 
offer the wide variety of personalities which can be 
used to spark specific points. 

We have found several simple methods and devices 
to be helpful in giving the individual approach to the 
clothing selection course. Probably the most useful 
of these is the snapshot taken early in the term. The 
first day of class, if possible. These are shown to the 
girls as soon as they are developed. Of course this 
creates a bit of excitement as the girls look at each 
other’s pictures. Then they are signed by each girl 
and returned to be kept for future use in class. 

After several weeks of work on posture, grooming, 
figure types, design, etc., the pictures are projected 
on a screen in the classroom, and each girl comments 
on her own. Following the showing we have a group 
discussion. Each girl is analyzed as to her most at- 
tractive features, her most becoming lines and colors, 
and the general theme for clothes which would best 
suit her. 

Although there may be little appreciation when 
these discussions begin, it is interesting to find the 
girls becoming more than anxious to have themselves 
“done’”’ by the group. One day, the period ended just 
as we had begun to discuss a rather quiet, reserved 
girl. Next time the class met she came to me at the 
beginning of the hour to remind me that we had not 
finished with her last time. 

Another important feature of a course such as this 


Dr. Dorothy Stepat is Assistant Professor, Home 
Economics Department, Hunter College, New York. 


Left 


is a conference with each individual early in the se- 
mester. In these I like to find out something about 
the girl’s interests, attitudes, and goals. It is also pos- 
sible to discover something about her values in rela- 
tion to her appearance. 

I think it is important to concentrate as much as 
possible on her attractive features and ways in which 
she can enhance her assets. Frequently, the girl her- 
self will lead the conversation to the characteristics 
which she feels need improvement-—weight, hair style, 
posture, etc. Of course, I keep notes on these confer- 
ences and try to keep track of the progress made. 

Our general discussions start with topics of health, 
diet, posture, carriage, and grooming. After some 
group discussion, students work in pairs and analyze 
each other on points brought out in the discussions. 
Each girl keeps a record of her own analysis and 
makes plans for improving her appearance. This pro- 
cedure is also followed for figure characteristics, 
facial analysis, and personal coloring. Naturally, girls 
working this way get to know each other very quickly 
and it is interesting to watch the associations develop 
into real friendships. 

The importance of having good illustrative material 
for work in this area cannot be emphasized enough. 
It is a difficult, time-consuming, exhausting job to 
build and maintain a good collection, but it is re- 
warding in use. Magazine illustrations are excellent, 


but not enough. It is essential to have things the 


girls can actually try and evaluate. We have collected 


one-half yard lengths of fabrics to be used in work 
on color, texture, and wardrobe planning. We have 
also collected a variety of hat shapes in the buckram 
frames. We have made blousettes with various neck- 
lines and some black “pancho” bibs for studying the 
effects of different types of jewelry, scarfs, and col- 
lars. While it has taken a good deal of time and effort 
to gather these things, I feel that our collection is 
just beginning. We need handbags in different sizes 
Probably we shall make these from 
(Continued on page 47) 


and shapes. 


Angela gives constructive 
criticism of costume worn 
by Anna to class that day. 
Points out figure problem. 


Right 

Term-end inspection. Girls 
approve plain, dark suit for 
Florence. Agree that Helen 
can wear contrasting effect. 
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Teen Panel at McCall's. Left 
to right, Harriet Halpin, Bronx- 
ville High, Nancy Tegen, Bronx- 
ville High and Teen Fashion 
Board member, Carole Chal- 
upa, 4-H'er from Nassau 
County, Kit Mason, panel mod- 
erator, Jo-Ann Christian and 
Pat Slaney, both of Bronxville 
High, and Carole Hoppe, 
4-H'er from Nassau County. 
Several girls are wearing 
clothes they made themselves. 


A LESSON IN 


Fitting the Long Torso Line 


An interview with CLARE SABBATINO 


| iene Paris-inspired long-torso line, gently fitted, 
vies in popularity with the slenderizing, rib- 
hugging princess silhouette. So this season’s fashions 
must fit correctly. With the long-torso line it’s impor- 
tant to make the right start. An early mistake is dif- 
ficult to rectify. 

Curious to see how a busy sewing teacher manages 
this new construction problem the editors chose this 
subject as the teaching-aids-in-action story for this 
month. We arranged for Kit Mason of the McCall 
Pattern School Service to visit Clare Sabbatino, home- 
making teacher at Bronxville (N. Y.) High School. 
Here is an on-scene report of one of her classes in 
action. 

“The first thing,” said Miss Sabbatino, in explain- 
ing her teaching techniques, “is to determine each 
girl’s correct size and figure type. Then there will 
be a minimum of alterations.” 

To do this she shows McCall’s filmstrip “Fashioned 
for Youth” which graphically pictures the difference 
between the teen, junior, and misses’ figures. Next, 
each girl, with the aid of a partner, takes her own 
measurements and records them in her notebook 
“Body Measurement Chart.” Then she checks them 
against “Wall Chart +1” to determine her exact size. 
The Wall Chart gives comparative measurements for 
the three basic figure types. It also tells where and 
how to take measurements. A demonstration before 
the class gives the answers to many questions before 


they arise. 

The McCall “Basic Teaching Pattern” includes 
bodices in misses size 14, junior size 13, and teen size 
12. Miss Sabbatino suggests that they can be made in 
a colorful, inexpensive cotton or muslin so that each 
girl can actually try them on as a double check in se- 
lecting her size and figure type. The teaching pattern 
is also an aid in showing the beginning sewer how 
and where to alter the pattern and what the various 
markings mean. 

The selection of a design is the most fun for the 
student because she visualizes herself in numerous 
costumes and fabrics before she makes her final de- 
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Miss Sabbatino checks pattern 
fit of long-torso design on 
Joan Hartley and finds that 
waist is one inch too short. 


Joan uses Easy-Rule for ac- 
curate pattern alteration. Inch 
rules on every pattern piece 
show where proper adjust- 
ments can be made in pattern. 


Joan starts to cut out her 
dress. She cuts along the 
dotted line printed on each 
pattern piece — easy to do! 
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as =. AIDS 


Each month we visit a classroom and show you 
how other teachers use business-sponsored aids 


cision. In McCall’s “School Stylist” magazine a num- 
ber of the most popular fashions are shown made-up 
and photographed on teen-age models. The “Special 
School Catalog” also offers a wide variety of fashions 
for the three figure types. 

“T let each girl choose her own pattern,” Miss Sab- 
batino told us. ‘‘But,’’ she added, “I check the selec- 
tion before the pattern is purchased.” 

After the girls have bought their patterns, but be- 
fore they have tried them on, they are shown McCall’s 
color filmstrip “Fashion is Fit.” This demonstrates 
exactly how and where to alter the pattern before cut- 
ting to create a well-fitting garment. 

No matter how carefully she has selected the style 
and size for her figure type, it is the rare student who 
does not have some slight alteration to make. 

Miss Sabbatino feels that learning how to use the 
pattern and the separate instruction sheet included 
with each pattern is most important. ‘‘When the girls 
leave school,” she said, “they won’t be able to come 
to me for help, so I try to make them rely on the pat- 
tern and the guide for assistance. 

McCall’s Patterns feature “Easy-Rule,” an inch-rule 
printed right on the pattern pieces—on the bodice, 
skirt and sleeve, and at the shoulder—in just the right 
spot for lengthening and shortening adjustments. A 
real time-saver and absolutely accurate, the rule is 
one teaching aid that students will have to help them 
when they are sewing on their own for pleasure or 
profit. 

For both the princess and long-torso designs, “Easy 
Rule” leaves no guess work for the student. Miss Sab- 
batino showed us the pattern alteration and the fit- 
ting of the garment as her students prepared for per- 
fect fit. 

In fitting these designs, the same principles of al- 
teration are applied, with shortening or lengthening 
done below the hipline rather than at the hemline— 
this avoids deleting fullness in the skirt. Natural 
waistline markings are shown on the printed pattern 
pieces to further aid the student in altering these pat- 
terns that have no waistline seam. 

Miss Sabbatino takes her home economics classes 
on many field trips during the year and one day she 
visited McCall’s with her students. The girls saw the 
Design, Needlework and School Departments and 
gained an insight into the way a pattern is produced. 

To aid in better planning for teachers and teens at 
McCall’s Patterns, McCall’s recently conducted a Teen 
Panel. Miss Sabbatino and four girls from Bronxville 
High School participated as guests. Two 4-H members 
from Nassau County rounded out the group and the 
girls gave a wonderful picture of what teens like to 
wear and sew and how they go about it. 
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Sally Clapper in a princess- 
line design. It fits just right, 
according to Miss Sabbatino 
who is checking the length. 


The two girls in their long- 
torso and princess design 
dresses. They bought junior, 
size 13 patterns, and only had 
to make minor adjustments. 


First fitting for Sally and the 
dress seems to have turned 
out just about right! Now the 
important finishing touches. 


Kit Mason of McCall's Pat- 
terns, discusses the teaching 
aids used at Bronxville High 
School with Miss Sabbatino. 





Pg taken for Practical by asa industries Photo courtesy National Livestock and Meat Board 
For family fun—oa picnic on the patio. Portable electric Why not a breakfast cook-out? With skillet-fried potatoes 
) and crisp bacon. Teen-agers love something different. 


ET’S ENCOURAGE 


for family fun and 


good learning experiences 


ANY people enjoy cooking and eating out-of- 

4 doors. There was a time when outdoor cooking 
might have meant picnics on the beach, breakfast 
cook-outs, or camp vacations. But these days, more 
families are thinking of eating their meals on their 
terraces, back porches, or in nearby parks. Cooking 
and eating out-of-doors means more than a vacation or 
special party treats. They have become a part of 
To ease picnic food preparation, hamburgers daily living. These ideas may involve elaborate bar- 
and “trimmings” are wrapped in aluminum foil. becue equipment or just the bare essentials. The im- 

portant thing is that they involve people. 
Fortunately, quite a few home economics teachers 
teach outdoor cooking as part of their foods curricu- 
lum. What’s more fun than eating out of doors? 
Cooking and eating meals out of doors is not only 
fun but it also gives many opportunities to develop 
the whole area of family relations. Planning out- 
door meals affords developing experiences to show 
how each family member takes his responsibility to 
make a success of a family endeavor. 

There is concern that so many things in daily living 
interfere with family life. That too often family 
members have their fun away from home, and with 
people other than family members. Today there is 
more leisure time, at least away from the routine job. 
It is important that families share this leisure with 
each other. 

Working and playing together are two important 
factors in strengthening family relations. It is good 
to see home economics teachers take advantage of 
“fun with learning.” 


surtesy National Livestock and Meat Board 


Photo courtesy Armour and Company 


All-time favorites for outdoor eating—"franks and beans’ 
with crisp relishes. Picnic food should be simple and good. : 5 ; ; jet ; 
. . . Miss Bricker is Director of the Home Economics 


Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
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A Guide to 
Good Eating 


2 or more glasses daily for adults 

3 to 4 glasses daily for children 

(to drink, combined with other foods, 
in ice cream, and in cheese) 


VEGETABLES 


2 or more servings daily other than 
potato 
(1 green or yellow, “greens” often) 


2 or more servings daily 
(at least 1 raw, citrus fruit or 
tomato daily) 


3 to 5 a week, 1 daily preferred 


" MEAT, CHEESE, FISH, POULTRY 


1 or more servings daily 
(dried beans, peas, peanuts 
occasionally) 


CEREAL and BREAD 


2 or more servings daily 
(whole-grain value or enriched, added 
milk improves nutritional values) 


L BUTTER 
2 or more tablespoons daily 


OTHER FOODS TO SATISFY 
APPETITE AND COMPLETE 
GROWTH AND ACTIVITY NEEDS 


Courtesy 


Budget- Wise 
Meal Planning 


Large food bills do not insure a 
well-nourished family. Here are practical 
suggestions for planning meals that are 


high in nutritive value and low in cost 


National Dairy Counci 


O PHASE of homemaking can 

be as enjoyable or satisfying 

as menu planning and meal 
preparation. It offers a challenge to 
all. The health and morale of each 
member of the family are directly 
affected by the food they eat and by 
the atmosphere which is created at 
mealtime. 

The challenge of preparing attrac- 
tive and nourishing meals is great- 
est when the food budget is small. 
But with careful planning of pur- 
chases and wise use of food, the task 
is not difficult. Remember—a large 
food bill by no means insures good 
nutrition. 

The first factor to consider is the 
nutritional needs of the family. By 
using the Guide to Good Eating, left, 
which gives the individual foods that 
are needed each day, and a pattern 
to check breakfast, luncheon, and 
dinner menus, nutritionally adequate 
meals can be assured. Here are the 
basic foods needed for each of these 
meals: 

Breakfast: Fruit, cereal, or egg or 
both, toast or roll and butter, milk, 
coffee (if desired). 

Lunch: Main dish, vegetable, 
bread and butter, milk, and fruit. 

Dinner: Main dish, vegetable, po- 
tato, bread or roll and butter, milk, 
and dessert. 

The foods can be varied to suit in- 
dividual needs. Use foods in each 
group that are less expensive in the 
community. Substitute one food for 
another within the group if neces- 
sary or desired. 


Plan by the Week 


Planning meals for a period of one 
week is the next step. A good prac- 
tice is to use the weekend “food spe- 
cials” which appear Wednesday or 
Thursday in newspaper advertise- 
ments. Much of the following week’s 
meals can be based on foods in the 
“special” class. Also, plentiful-foods 
reports appear in some newspapers 
on the food editor’s page. These give 
a clue to foods that will be plentiful 
and lower in price. A good project 


Miss Elliott is home economist in 
the Department of Program Service 
of the National Dairy Council. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 








By DOLORES I. ELLIOTT 


for home economics meal planning 
classes might be to take just such a 
super-market ad and plan a week’s 
menus from foods featured. 
Shop Carefully y National Dairy C 
: : Hearty soups like this corn chowder are budget-wise and nutritious. 
Buy in large sized containers 
whenever possible for extra savings. 
Try some of the B and C grades of 
canned foods. Food values are the 
same for all grades. These can be 
used in prepared dishes, such as 
cream of corn soup, escalloped to- 
matoes, mixed vegetables, salads, 
casseroles, fruit gelatins, and cob- 
blers, to name a few. Compare costs 
of fresh, canned, dried, and frozen 
food items. For example, a frozen 
vegetable sometimes may cost more 
than a canned or fresh one. Prices 
vary, so the shopper must do her 
own comparing. 
If meal planning is done on Thurs- 
day and marketing on Friday, more 
leisure will result on the weekend 
when the family is home and projects 
that include the whole family are 
planned. When shopping, use a list 
and stick to it. Impulse buying can ase of leftovers. 
be costly. If the meal plan starts on 
Sunday, try to utilize tag ends of 
food on Saturday so the week will 
start fresh. 


Consider Family Tastes 


Family tastes vary, and must be 
taken into consideration when plan- 
ning meals. It’s not economical to 
buy foods-—even if the prices are low 
—if the family won’t eat them. The 
-alorie requirements of members of 
the family may vary due to age, oc- 
cupation, and general physical make- 
up. Larger servings of food and 
more milk must be included for ado- 
lescents to keep up with their rapid 
growth and development at this age. 
The older folks must have adequate 
supplies of the necessary food nu- 
trients, but as a rule their calorie re- 
quirement is lessened as their activi- 
ties are curtailed. 


Use Tested Recipes 


In the actual preparation of meals, 
use tried and true methods and 
recipes. The recipe file may be di- 
vided into three parts—one section 
for recipes used often for the family, Serve foods attractively-—cheesed potatoes and green beans with herb butter sauce. 
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Baked, stuffed green pepper is a favor- 
ite main dish for luncheons and suppers. 


the second for recipes used for spe- 
cial occasions, and the third for new 


recipes. A constant watch of news- 


papers and magazines for new ideas 


is stimulating. Most all periodicals 
today offer many suggestions for 
economical menus, often with recipes 
for new casseroles, salads, and other 
foods that are used most every day. 

Try to work in one new recipe each 
week. It’s smart not to announce 
that a new combination of food is 
being served. Let the family try it 
first and then get an opinion. Dis- 
card recipes that do not prove popu- 
lar, and be cautious about preparing 
anything for the first time to serve 
to guests. 


Eliminate Waste 


Proper care of foods in the home 
is necessary if they are to be in top 
condition when use. Milk should be 
covered, out of the light, and stored 
at about 40° F. Cheese should be 
kept cold in an airtight container or 
wrapped in waxed paper, foil, or 
plastic. Strong odored foods should 
be kept in tightly covered containers 
in the refrigerator. Fresh meat 
should be covered loosely, kept in the 
coldest part of the refrigerator, and 
used within a few days of purchase. 
Reserve a front spot in the refriger- 
ator for anything that should be used 
up quickly. This may be foods in 
open cans, perishable fruits and 
vegetables. If there are leftovers, 
keep them in glass or plastic contain- 
ers so they will be a reminder when 
the refrigerator is opened 


Other Money-Saving Tips 


Serve hearty breakfaste so that all 
will start the day right, work better, 
and feel better. Those who eat away 
from home will not crave an expen- 
sive lunch if they have had a good 
breakfast. 

Be clever in using leftovers. 
of cooked fish, chicken, meat, 


Bits 
and 


cheese can be added to tossed salad, 
combined in a casserole or an omelet 
for economical main dishes. Stale 
cake and cookies can be crumbled 
and served with ice cream or a soft 
custard. Stale cake slices can make 
a glamour dessert if they are toasted, 
served with ice cream and either 
chocolate or caramel sauce poured 
over the top. 

Watch quantities so that nothing 
will be left over—or plan in advance 
a use for the remaining portion. 
Plan servings for each person’s in- 
dividual capacity so that plate waste 
will be at a minimum. The first view 
of food often tells the story. Make 
food as appetizing in appearance as 
it is in flavor. 

Make a point of setting the table 
attractively, not in a hit or miss 
manner. This will have an effect on 
appetites and will encourage better 
manners. 


Suggested Menus 


Here are some sample luncheon 
and dinner menus planned especially 
for budget-wise meals. A _ hearty 
soup or a tossed salad using bits of 
canned meat or leftover ham or 
chicken make economical, nourishing 
luncheon main dishes. QOne-dish cas- 
seroles and meat loaf are reliable 
standbys for dinner menus. Recipes 
for starred items are given below. 


LUNCHEON or SUPPER: 


Corn and Vegetable Chowder* 
Orange Sections with Cottage Cheese 
Toasted Rolls Butter 
Cookies Milk 


Chef’s Salad with Cubed Luncheon Meat 
Hard Rolls Butter 
Spiced Cottage Custard*® 
Milk 


A nutritious, low-cost dessert—spiced 
cottage custard—served with apricots. 


Pepper Bake with Cheese Sauce* 
Bread Butter 
Carrot Sticks 
Crumble 


Milk 


Peach 


DINNER: 


One-Dish Meal* 
Apple-Celery-Date Salad 
Bread Butter 
Lemon Sherbet Crisp Cookies 


Milk 


Liver Patties with Onion Sauce* 
Shoestring Potatoes 
Lettuce and Tomato Salad 
Bread Butter 
Prune Whip with Custard Sauce 


Milk 


Meat Loaf Cheesed Potatoes* 
Green Beans with Herb Butter* 
Head Lettuce Salad 
Corn Bread Butter 
Ice Cream with Chocolate Sauce 


Milk 


Corn and Vegetable Chowder 


slices bacon 

tablespoons flour 

cups potatoes, cut in 4% inch pieces 
cup string beans, cut 

cups water 

teaspoons salt 

cups milk 

cup carrots, cut Julienne style 
cup celery, cut in thin slices 
tablespoons sliced green onions 
No. 2 can cream-style corn 
cup smoked cheese, rolled into 
small balls 
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Saute bacon in large saucepan until 
done. Drain on absorbent paper, crumble 
when cool. Drain off all but 2 table- 
spoons of the fat. Stir flour into fat. 
Combine potatoes and string beans with 
flour mixture. Add water; simmer 10 
minutes. Add salt, milk, and other vege- 
tables. Simmer 10 to 15 minutes more 
or until vegetables are tender but not 
mushy. Stir occasionally. Serve with 
cheese balls which have been rolled in 
crumbled bacon. Serves 6 to 8. 


Spiced Cottage Custard 


cups milk 
eggs 
6 tablespoons sugar 
1 cup sieved cottage cheese 
14 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon grated lemon rind 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
14 teaspoon cinnamon 
Cooked, drained apricot halves 


Heat milk in top of double boiler. Beat 
2 eggs and 1 yolk, reserving extra 
white for meringue. Add 4 tablespoons 
sugar, sieved cottage cheese, salt, 
lemon rind, vanilla, and cinnamon, 
stirring to blend. Slowly add hot milk 
while stirring. Place 2 or 3 apricot 
halves in each of 6 buttered custard 
cups and pour cheese custard over top. 
Place in pan of warm water and bake in 
slow oven, 300° F., for 35 to 40 minutes, 
or until custards are almost set and 


(Concluded on page 45) 
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Springtime dessert—Strawberry Bavar- 
ian Pie. To speed mixing, gelatine is com- 
bined with sugar before adding cold milk. 


New Ways 


With Gelatine 


EL-COOKERY — food artistry 
with unflavored gelatine—pro- 
duces a wide range of dishes from 
simple jellied salads and desserts to 
chiffons and mousses. To keep you 
up-to-date, here are some new tech- 
niques for streamlining gel-cookery. 
Gelatine Snows: The familiar 
method of preparing gelatine snows 
calls for the addition of beaten egg 
whites to a whip of unflavored gela- 
tine, fruit juice, and sugar. 

But equally good results are ob- 
tained if the egg whites are added 
unbeaten. In this simplified method, 
the gelatine is combined with part 
of the liquid in top of double boiler, 
then dissolved over boiling water. 
The sugar and remaining liquid are 
added, and the mixture chilled 
quickly by putting ice cubes and 


water in the bottom of the double 
boiler. The egg whites are added, 
and the mixture beaten until it be- 
gins to hold its shape. 

Chiffon-Type Desserts: Unflavored 
gelatine plus milk, or milk and eggs, 
is the base for such desserts as Ba- 
varians, mousses, and chiffons. In 
the past, the gelatine has usually 
been softened in cold milk, and then 
a soft custard made by adding egg 
yolks and sugar. 

However, when gelatine is sprin- 
kled on cold milk to soften, it does 
not absorb the liquid as quickly as 
it does water, because of the serum 
solids in milk. To speed the soft- 
ening process, the gelatine may be 
mixed with part of the sugar called 
for in the recipe and then stirred 
into the cold milk. The sugar sep- 


Use favorite combinations of fresh fruit 
in simple gelatine desserts. Gelatine is 
softened in cold fruit juice or water. 
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arates the gelatine granules, and 
the liquid is absorbed more readily. 
This technique is illustrated below: 


Strawberry Bavarian Pie 


envelope unflavored gelatine 
eup sugar, divided in half 
teaspoon salt 
eggs, separated 
cups cold milk 
4 teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup heavy cream, whipped 
9-inch baked pastry shell 


Mix gelatine, half the sugar, and salt 
in top of double boiler. Beat together 
egg yolks and milk; add to gelatine. 
Cook over boiling water stirring con- 
stantly until gelatine dissolves and mix- 
ture thickens, about 5 min, Chill un- 
til consistency of unbeaten egg white. 
Beat egg whites until stiff, gradually 
add remaining “4 cup sugar and beat 
until very stiff. Fold into gelatine 
mixture. Fold in whipped cream. Turn 
into pastry shell. Chill until firm. 
Garnish with sliced strawberries. 


Plain Gelatine Desserts: No 
change in the techniques for prepar- 
ing plain gelatine salads and des- 
serts. In the fresh fruit gelatine, 
left, 1 envelope of unflavored gela- 
tine is softened in 1% cup cold water, 
then dissolved thoroughly in 1 cup 
of hot water. Next 1% cup sugar, %4 
teaspoon salt, and 144 cup lemon 
juice are added. When the mixture 
has chilled to the consistency of un- 
beaten egg whites, 2 cups of fruit 
are added, and the salad is chilled. 
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FREE! 8 full-color reprints of FA\ 


) sities. 


West Coast Sea 


Food Supper 


In response to requests from home economists all 
over the country, Canco now offers you—for your 
bulletin board displays—8 full-color 14 x 20%" re- 
prints of FAVORITE AMERICAN MEALS, which we 
have advertised in leading consumer publications. 
Here is your opportunity to teach American food 
habits and regional cookery. The reprints are com- 





plete with simple, easy-to-follow recipes developed 
in Canco’s test kitchens which your students can 
prepare within the class pertod—because they are based 
on canned foods. No fuss, no bother, no costly 
ingredients. 

We hope you will find these FAVORITE AMERICAN 
MEALS a practical and interesting way to demonstrate 
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Complete 
s with recipes 
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to your students just how many wonderful foods 


ome in cans —and how important and useful a part , "i ri 
anned foods play in everyday family meal planning. Al nerican an O. 


Just fill out the coupon in the coupon-section of 
his magazine. A set of eight full-color reprints will OF eee 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 


be sent to you free of charge. 
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Professional tours 


combine fun with facts for 


your teaching program 


Dividends from 


Many buildings such as 
Tours Cathedral are 
illuminated to highlight 
architectural beauty. 


ewan visits to foreign countries offer a wonder- 
\7 ful opportunity to combine study and travel if you 
take advantage of the educational tours being offered 
by agencies, colleges, and universities. In addition to 
sightseeing and making new friends, you can collect 
information and material for next year’s teaching, 
earn possible graduate credit, and have a wonderful 
time. There are scores of study trips to choose from, 
depending on your. special interests and your budget. 

You'll find selections below from many organiza- 
tions scheduling outstanding tours. Write directly to 
these agencies for information on dates, prices, and 
possible college credit. 

In a special tour of Europe’s fashion centers, home 
economics teachers may combine sightseeing with a 
professional, first-hand study of trends in European 
textiles and designs. For teachers and fashion ex- 
perts and trainees, the tour provides a comprehensive 
and intimate study of the whys and wherefores of 
European fashion. The program includes lectures and 
field trips with opportunities to exchange ideas and 
compare American and European methods and designs. 

Leaving New York on July 17th, tour members will 
fly first to Scotland for professional trips to tweed 
and woolen mills. Next stop is London to visit large 
and smail deluxe shops, fashion shows, craft work- 
shops and to meet England’s top designers. 

From England the group will travel to Paris for a 
fashion seminar, the highpoint of the trip. Each day 
in Paris will be devoted to one specific field of fashion 

haute mode, furs, leather, perfume, jewelry, haute 
couture, ready-to-wear, press and publicity. The semi- 
nar program includes lectures by well-known profes- 
sionals in the fashion industry, trips to workrooms 
and shops, receptions, and exclusive showings of 
forthcoming designs. 


Next on the itinerary is Lyon, famous for its lace, ‘ 


velvet, silk, and textile museum. Then Nice, mecca of 
fashionable sportswear and beachwear. 

In sunny Italy the group will visit fashion houses, 
textile plants, workrooms, and showrooms of Milan, 


Como, Venice, and Florence. Haute couture showings 
in Rome and sightseeing excursions to Naples, Pom- 
peii, Sorrento, and Amalfi will precede departure for 
New York on August 15th. 

For those who are interested, extensions are planned 
for Switzerland and Spain. In a combination sight- 
seeing and professional trip, participants will study 
Swiss textiles and will visit six major Spanish cities. 

The major part of the tour will cost $1150. For 
further information, write Laborde Travel Service, 
Inc., 1776 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 

Two courses are being offered this summer for 
teachers who wish to study home and family relations 
in foreign countries. 

To promote better understanding of home and re- 
ligious life in six major regions of Europe and the 
Near East is the purpose of a study tour scheduled 
for July 15th to August 13th. Countries to be seen and 
studied are Great Britain, France, Italy, Israel, Greece, 
and Switzerland. 

In London, Paris, Rome, Athens, Zurich, and Gen- 
eva, leading local authorities will discuss family, so- 
cial, religious, and political trends in their countries. 
Tour participants will meet European people in their 


In Edinburgh, members 
of the fashion tour stop 
to inspect a hand loom. 





Travel 


Members of the fashion tour examine a 
brocade at a special showing of ready- 
to-wear at L'Union Textile in Paris. 


homes and will attend the Golden Jubilee Baptist 
Congress in London. 

In Israel the group will visit sacred shrines and will 
gain insight into the current problems of this ancient 
land. Field trips and seminars are planned to cover 
many aspects of life in the Holy Land. 

The cost of the study trip is $1385. Address in- 
quiries to A.S.S.I.S.T., 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 

A second tour concerning marriage and family life 
offers an opportunity for qualified home economic 
teachers to earn six graduate credits while studying 
in Europe. Only those with graduate degrees in home 
economics or sociology are eligible to participate in 
this program, sponsored by the State College of Wash- 
ington in cooperation with the National Council on 
Family Relations. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Paul Landis, the group 
will travel to England, France, Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway. Approximate cost of the tour 
(from June 30th to August 25th) is $1200. Additional 
facts may be obtained through Dr. Landis or Dean 
Phillips, State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 

Another program that may interest home economics 
teachers is a 70-day European study tour in compara- 
tive education sponsored by Wayne University. Under 
the direction of Dr. William Reitz, participants will 
study selected highlights of the culture and civiliza- 
tion of eight European countries. Visits to educational 
institutions and lectures on current and historical de- 
velopments will form part of the program. There will 
be opportunities to meet education and government 
leaders, homemakers, and business people in England, 
France, Spain, Italy, Austria, Germany, and Switzer- 
land. Write to Dr. William Reitz, 588 Student Center, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 

Dr. May Wollner of Rockford College, Illinois, will 
also direct a study tour in comparative education un- 
der the auspices of the Scandinavian Traveling Semi- 
nar, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. This group will 
spend 45 days in Western Europe sightseeing, visiting 
classrooms, talking with teachers and educators, and 
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acquiring a general cultural background of Europe. 
Tour members may earn six college credits. 

Many other organizations offer a variety of special- 
ized and general study tours for people who wish to 
gain more than a cursory knowledge of foreign coun- 
tries. Emphasis is on understanding and appreciating 
the culture, the peoples, and the problems of particu- 


iar nations. Many of these tours may be taken for 


college credit, and some tours include a few weeks of 


study at a foreign university. 

Side trips can often be arranged during study tours. 
If you are in France, be sure to visit the night il- 
luminations and spectacles at Versailles, Angers, and 
Tours. Write to French Tourist Office, 610 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y., for complete details. 

Organizations which sponsor study tours include: 

Bailey, James & Gordon, 419 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. European tours: art, theatre, history, social 
studies. “Flying Seminar’ tour provides opportunity 
to attend International Seminary in Education. 

Cultural Travel Foundation, 47 E. 47th St., New 
York 17. Numerous European tours, including univer- 
sity-sponsored trips, summer sessions at European 
schools and tours for college credit. 

National Education Association’s Travel Division, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. Tours to 
Europe and Near East, Mexico and South America, 
Hawaii, Alaska, Canada, and U. S. (Eastern Seaboard, 
West Coast, Florida and Cuba). University credit. 

Seandinavian Traveling Seminar, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19. European tours, $780 up (66 days, 8 
countries). Study tour in Comparative Education, 45 
days, 8 countries, $1143; college credit. 

S.T.O.P. (Student Travel Overseas Program), 2123 
Addison St., Berkeley, Calif. Tours to Hawaii (classes 
at Univ. of Hawaii), Mexico (classes at Nat’l. Univ. of 
Mexico); Japan (San Francisco State College credit). 

Study Abroad, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19. Edu- 
cational tours to Europe, $789 up. University-spon- 
sored study tours with credit, such as Temple Univer- 
sity’s Sorbonne study program, $495. 













Automatic sewing machines by Pfaff are equipped to 
do straight, zigzag, and decorative stitching. Machine 
is mounted in a lime oak cabinet with wrought iron legs. 
Standard sewing machines have many features which 
make sewing easier. The White has a speed selector which 
permits sewing at full power even when stitching slowly. 
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Newly designed Singer combination sewing and cutting 
table for classroom features a drop leaf and space for 
two tote drawers. They are made to accommodate the 
standard Singer head or the new zigzag machine head. 





Five cams may be inserted in the 
Vigorelli Robot sewing machine at 
one time. The stitches are then 
selected by adjusting small lever. 
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Many companies manufacture both standard and 
automatic sewing machines. Just introduced is 
the zigzag machine by White. Fully automatic, 
it can do functional and decorative work. 


Automatic swing-needle sewing ma- 
chine by Singer is mounted in a 
carrying case for convenient trans- 
portation and compact storage. 


ewing Machines 


HE new sewing machines are designed to make 
home sewing easier and more pleasant for the home- 
maker. Such tedious tasks as hemming, mending, 
and overcasting can be accomplished on these ma- 
chines without effort. Decorative stitching can be 
applied in infinite variations to any type of material. 
In addition the new machines have easy-lift devices, 
non-jamming bobbins, and mechanical needle threaders. 
The zigzag machines perform these stitching mira- 
cles automatically with a needle that darts from side 
to side as well as up and down. The path of -the : 
needle is guided by cams which are inserted in the ci a aa 
machine. The user simply guides the fabric and the ma- Foreign-made automatic zigzag sewing machines 
, ; such as the Elna, above, and the Necchi, below, 
chine does the rest of the work. were among the first to be introduced to the 
Straight-stitching machines can be equipped with American market. Both models are now manu- 
zigzag attachments so that they will perform some vind Seasiaiane cadiaiaa sealiadin eer ot: 
decorative stitching and sewing tasks that otherwise 
would have to be done by hand. This type of machine, 
which continues to lead in sales, is constantly being 
improved so that it is easy and convenient to operate. 
The selection of a zigzag or straight-stitching ma- 
chine should be guided by the needs it will be expect- 
ed to fulfill. If functional sewing is most important, 
then the straight-stitching machine will be adequate. 
However, if decorative stitching, speed, and auto- 
maticity are the major requirements, the zigzag ma- 
chine is the best choice. For classrooms, several types 
of machines should be selected to acquaint students 
with all the various features. 
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Planning to Attend a 


Summer Session? 


ALABAMA 

Alabama College, Montevallo. State workshop for voca- 
tional homemaking teachers, sponsored by Alabama College 
and the State Department of Education, Aug. 1-5. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. Courses: “Evalua- 
tion of Home Economics Education”; “Modern Trends in 
Teaching Home Economics Education.” 


University of Alabama, University. Courses: “Readings 
in Marriage and Family Relationships”; “Nutrition of the 
Child”; “New Trends in Food Preparation”; “Current Is- 
sues and Problems in Home Economics Education”; “Fam- 
ily Life Education in the Secondary School Program,” June 
6-July 15. “Special Problems” (clothing and textiles) ; 
“Advanced Nutrition (Vitamins)”; “Evaluation in Home- 
making Education”; “Family Life Education in the Sec- 
ondary School Program,” July 18-Aug. 19. 


Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee. State workshop for vocational 
homemaking teachers, sponsored by Tuskegee and the 
State Department of Education, Aug. 15-19. Courses: 
“Clothing, Textiles and Related Art’; “Foods and Nutri- 
tion’; “Home Economics Ed.”; “Nursery School Ed.” 


ARIZONA 
Unive rsity of Arizona, Tucson. Courses: “Problems in Child 
Development,” June 6-July 9; “Camp Cookery”; “Survey 


> 


of Recent Trends in Foods,” July 11-Aug. 13. 


ARKANSAS 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 
6-July 16 and July 18-Aug. 26. Courses in clothing and 
textiles, housing and home furnishings, child development 
and family life, food and nutrition will be offered. 


CALIFORNIA 

University of California, Berkeley. Courses: ‘‘Marriage 
and Family Relationships”; “The Contemporary American 
Family”; “Techniques with Young Children”; “Home Fur- 
nishing”’; “Clothing Study,” June 18-July 30. 


COLORADO 


Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins. Among 30 courses 
being offered are: “Recent Advances in Child Development”; 
“Jewelry”; “Applied Textile Design’; “Trends in Food 
Preparation”; “Nutrition in Home and Community Living”; 
“Art and Technique of Home Economics Demonstration”; 
“Tailoring”; “Household Textiles’; “Advanced Family Re- 
lationships,” June 27-Aug. 19. 


CONNECTICUT 

University of Connecticut, Storrs. Workshops: “Textile De- 
velopments” June 27-July 15; “Clothing” July 18-Aug. 5. 
Course: “Trends in Family Development” June 27-Aug. 6. 
Seminar: “Family Development,” either or both semesters. 
Hartford—Workshop: “School Lunch” July 4-15. Course: 
“Consumer Problems in Clothing Selection” June 27-Aug. 6. 
Waterbury—Course: “Child Development” July 27-Aug. 6. 


Two sessions, June 


DELAWARE 
University of Delaware, Newark. For information write 
to: Director of Summer Session, University of Delaware. 


FLORIDA 

Florida State University, Tallahassee. Courses: ‘Tailor- 
ing’; “Survey of Recent Developments in Nutrition’’; ‘In- 
terdivisional Graduate Seminar in Marriage and Family 
Living’; “Methods and Processes of Home Demonstration 
Work” June 20-July 7. “Supervision of Home Economics” 
June 20-July 29. “Food Control” July 7-29. 


GEORGIA 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville. Courses: 
“Foods and Nutrition’; “Child Guidance”; “Methods of 
Teaching Homemaking in the Secondary Schools”; “Cur- 
riculum Building in Homemaking Education” June 13- 
July 16. “Tailoring” June 19-Aug. 20. 

University of Georgia, Athens. Courses: “Teaching Prob- 
lems in Vocational Home Economics”; “Adult Education”; 
“Problems in Vocational Education”; “Readings in Nutri- 
tion”; “Home Furnishings”; “Development of the Young 
Child”; “Growth and Guidance of Children”; “Contem- 
porary Family Life’; “Experimental Cookery”; “Tailor- 
ing’; “Pattern Design and Draping”; “Clothing Problems’’; 
“Adjustment in Home and Family Living,’”’ June 14- July 25. 


IDAHO 
University of Idaho, Moscow. Workshop: “Home Econom- 
ics Education” (curriculum construction) July 25-Aug. 5. 


ILLINOIS 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Courses: “Individual Prob 
lems in Food’; “Problems in Home Management”; ‘‘Prob- 
lems in Textiles and Clothing’; ““Problems in Family Liv- 
ing’; “Seminar in Child Development”; “Research in Home 
Economics—Foods and Nutrition”; “Textiles or Family 
Housing” June 20-Aug. 13. “Clothing Design and Construc- 
tion”; “Home Equipment”; “Physical Growth and Nutri- 
tion” July 18-Aug. 13. “Demonstration Problems and Tech- 
niques’; “Development and Function of Family Housing”’ 
June 20-July 16. “Food Preservation”; “New Textiles”; 
“Clothing Construction Fitting Problems”; “School Lunch 
Management” June 13-17. Workshops: ‘Teaching Foods’; 
“Teaching Home Management and Consumer Buying” June 
20-July 16. “Teaching Family Life” July 18-Aug. 13. 
Courses: “Evaluation in Home Economies Education” June 
20-July 16. “Supervision in Home Economics Education”; 
“Curriculum Problems and Trends in Home Economics 
Education” July 18-Aug. 13. “Future Homemakers of 
America”; “Promotion of Good Public Relations”; “Home 
Experience Program”; “Space and Equipment for Teach- 
ing”; “Homemaking and Family Living” June 13-17. 


INDIANA 

Indiana University, Bloomington. Courses: “The Meal 
Planning Method of Teaching Foods in High School 
Homemaking Programs” May 31-June 15. “Family Life Ed- 
ucation” Aug. 11-27. 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. Courses: 
“Nutrition Education” June 29-July 14. “Contemporary 
Homes and Their Furnishings” June 138-25. “Advanced 
Clothing and Textiles” June 13-July 16. “Child Devel- 
opment” July 18-Aug. 19. “Child Nutrition” July 18-30. 
“Supervision of Home Economics Instruction” Aug. 8-20. 


Purdue University, West Lafayette. Courses: “Research 
in Clothing and Textiles’; Nursery School Participation”; 
“Special Problems” (family life); “Research” (family 
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A wide variety of topics are Abbott Laboratories 
. . ra 7 North Chicago, Illinois 
offered this year. Here is a REEMA TREY BLN REE 
] » l a ti ‘d recipe booklet, “Calorie Saving Recipes f | agen gen ES 
eoeTraphical LsStin f } Sweetened Without Sugar.” (If you desir 
raf © P a l § to al you one copy, indicate how many ) 


] Two sample bottles of Sucaryl!® Tablet 


life); “Advanced Experimental Cookery”; “Readings in Nites 

Nutrition”; “Special Problems in Nutrition”; “Research in 

Foods and Nutrition’ (M.S. Thesis); “Research in Food School or Organization 

and Nutrition” (Ph.D. Thesis) ; “Use of Family Resources”; Addre 

“Research in Home Management” (M.S. Thesis); ‘“Re- Been 

search in Home Management” (Ph.D. Thesis); “Super- City on State ; 
vision of Home Economics Education”; “Seminar in Home 61 April 55 PHE 
Economics Education” June 10-Aug. 6. “Family Life Edu- me 
cation”; “Curriculum Development in Vocational Home 

Economics”; “Housing Problems” June 13-24 or June 13- 

July 2. 

siting FREE! 8 FULL-COLOR REPRINTS... 
Iowa State College, Ames. Workshops: “School Lunch FAVORITE AMERICAN MEALS 
Workshop” June 13-25; “Nutrition Education for Children” Appetizing meals complete wit 
July 5-22. Courses: “Advanced Meal Preparation and Man- fcanco) recipes. These reprints are id 
agement” July 2-Aug. 9; “Home Furnishings and Renova- Board displays. 

tion” July 21-Aug. 9; “Teaching Child Development and American Can Company 

Family Relationships in High School” July 21-Aug. 9. Sones Masanien Soetion 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City. Courses: ‘Food 100 Park Avenue 

Demonstrations”; “Textile Crafts”; ‘‘Nutrition”; ‘Physi- New York 17, N. Y. 

cal Growth and Nutrition”; “Buying Clothing and Fab- 

rics.” Individual instruction, thesis work arranged. Please send me a 


re FAVORITI 
AMERICAN MEALS 


KANSAS 

Kansas State College, Manhattan. Workshop in home eco- 
nomics evaluation, June 13-25, led by Dr. Henrietta Fleck. Name 
KENTUCKY 

Listing of summer sessions not available at press time. School 
Write to the following colleges for information: 


Asbury College, Willmore; Berea College, Berea; Eastern Street 


Kentucky State College, Richmond; Kentucky State Col- 

lege, Frankfort; Morehead State College, Morehead; Naz- 

areth College, Louisville; University of Kentucky, Lexing- fon State 

ton; University of Louisville, Louisville; Western Kentucky 23 April 55 PHE 
State College, Bowling Green. 


LOUISIANA 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. Workshop: “New Consumer Education Department 


Methods of Clothing Construction” June ea Sarat 3 JOH mi ty OP Pad '%y WA 


Seminar—The Family” June 6-27; “Improving the Teach- 
ing of Home Economics” June 6-27; “Methods of Teaching 
Family Life” June 27-July 18; “Homemaking Education 
for Adults” July 18-Aug. 6. 


July 18-Aug. 6. Courses: “Home Economics 
Racine, Wisconsin 


NEW— Behind-the-scenes report. . 


University of Maine, Orono. Courses: “Techniques of Su- HOW A FLOOR POLISH IS TESTED 
pervisory Home Economics” July 5-22; “Seminar in Home IN A FAMOUS WAX LABORATORY 
Economics Education” July 5-22; “Methods of Teaching ‘ ; 
Advanced Clothing Construction in the High School” PLUS Complete kit of information on floor care 
July 25-Aug. 12; “Methods of Teaching Home Improve- 

(Continued on next page) See ad on back cover 


MAINE 


Please send me FREE the kit of floor care information and 
copies of the report, HOW A FLOOR POLISH 

IS TESTED IN A FAMOUS WAX LABORATORY. 

Name 

Title or Dept 

School or Organizatior 


Address. 


City emia 
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ment” July 25-Aug. 5; “Seminar in Child Development” 
July 5-Aug. 12. Workshop: “The Future Homemakers of 
America Organization” Aug. 8-12. 


MARYLAND 


University of Maryland, College Park. Courses: “Special 
Studies in Textiles”; “Special Studies in Clothing”; “Drap- 
ing”; “Problems in Nutrition”; “Seminar—Food and Nu- 
trition”; “Problems in Nutrition’; ‘Experience in the Man- 
agement of the Home”; “Puppetry”; “Ceramics”; “Ad- 
vanced Ceramics”; “Metalry”; “Advanced Metalry.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 


University of Massachusetts, Amherst. Courses: “Arts and 
Crafts” (Intro. to design and execution); “Workshop in 
Recent Developments in Textiles”; “Workshop in Foods” 
(planning and preparation of family meals); July 5-25. 
Simmons College, Boston. Workshop: “Writing and Speak- 
ing for the Home Economist” June 27-July 1. Courses: 
“Orientation to Home Economics”; “Advanced Clothing’; 
“Food for the Family”; “Current Problems in Teaching 
Home Economics” June 27-Aug. 12. “Textiles”; “Historic 
Costume”; “Understanding Children” June 27-July 20. 
“Draping and Dress Design”; “Living and Working with 
Children”; “Problems in Marriage and Family Living” 
July 21-Aug. 12. 


MICHIGAN 

Wayne University, Detroit. Workshop: “Work Simplifica- 
tion” (especially for professional people working with the 
handicapped) Sept. 12 for one week. Courses: “Clothing 
Construction”; “Food Preparation”; “Millinery”; ‘Food 
Service and Hospitality’; “Institution Field Work” (six 
weeks employment in institution); “Children’s Clothing” 
June 27 for six weeks. 


MINNESOTA 

University of Minnesota, St. Paul. Courses: “The Home 
and Its Furnishing”; “Construction and Refinishing of 
Home Furnishings’; “Nutrition Problems”; “Textiles’’; 
“Home Management Laboratory”; “Family Clothing Prob- 
lems”; “New Developments in Food Preparation”; “Tex- 


tile Problems”; “Recent Developments in Clothing Con- 
struction”; “Problems in Lunchroom Management”; “Home 
Planning and Furnishing’; “Home Management Princi- 
ples”; “Family Relationships’; ‘Home Economics Prob- 
lems” (selected problems in home management and fam- 
ily relationships) ; “Recent Developments in Related Art,” 
June 13-July 16. Workshops: “Household Equipment”; 
“Applied Nutrition” June 13-24. “Home Economics Prob- 
lems” (selected problems in related art) July 5-15. Courses: 
“Advanced Course in the Teaching of Home Economics”; 
“Adult Education in Home Economics”, “Problems in Home 
Economics Education” (current educational problems) ; 
“Seminar in Home Economics Education” (philosophy, 
principles, and procedures in supervision of student teachers 
and teachers in service) June 13-July 16. “Home Manage- 
ment Laboratory”; “Home Management Principles”; “Home 
Economics Problems” July 18-Aug. 20. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Listing of summer sessions not available at press time. 
Write to the following colleges for information. Alcorn A. 
& M. College, Aleorn; Blue Mountain College, Blue Moun- 
tain; Delta State Technical College, Cleveland; Jackson 
College, Jackson; Miss. Southern College, Hattiesburg; 
Miss. State College, State College; Miss. State College for 
Women, Columbus; University of Mississippi, University. 


MISSOURI 

University of Missouri, Columbia. Summer School will be 
held June 13-Aug. 5. A special workshop for teachers in 
home economics education will be held June 13-July 8. 
For information about the summer program, write to: 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hensley, Home Economies Dept. 


MONTANA 

Montana State College, Bozeman. Courses: “Later Child- 
hood and Adolescence”; “Clothing Economics”; “Weaving”; 
“Home Management”; “Home Management Practicum”; 
“Advanced Dietetics”; “Advanced Tailoring”; “Methods in 
Food and Nutrition Research”; “Special Problems”; “Grad- 
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uate Seminar”; “Thesis” (Registered). Five weeks. “Family 
Clothing Problems”; “Home Furnishing”; “Special Prob 
lems”; “Field Experience in Home Economics Extension” 
(home economics education). Ten weeks. “Advanced Method 
of Teaching Home Economics”; “Advanced Home Furnish- 
ing”; “Family Relationship and Personality Development.” 
Five weeks. Family Life Conference, June 20-July 25. Crea 


vd 


tive Workshop (home economics education) June 27-July 15. 


NEBRASKA 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Cour “Handicraft”; 
“Food and Elementary Nutrition”; “Nutrition of the School 
Child’; “Costume Selection”; ‘Textile and Clothing Prob 
lems”; “Home Furnishing”; “Marriage and Home Relation- 
ships’; “Child Development”; “Seminar in Child Develop 
ment”; “Consumer Problems.” Session begins June 15. 


NEVADA 
University of Nevada, Reno. Workshop: “Materials in 
Teaching Family Relations” Aug. 8-19. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

University of New Hampshire, Durham. Courses: “The 
Child and the Family,” July 5-22; “Teaching of Child De 
velopment,” July 25-Aug. 12. 


NEW JERSEY 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick. Courses: “Nutrition 
Education”; “Adult Education in Home Economics and 
Family Life” June 28-July 16; “Family Finance”; “Ad 
vanced Principles of Clothing Construction” July 18-Aug. 
5. Workshops: “Family Life Education”; “School Lunch 
Program” June 27-July 1; “Quantity Food Preparation” 
June 27-July 1 and July 5-9; “Quantity Food Preparation, 
Advanced Level” July 11-15. 


NEW MEXICO 

State College, New Mexico. Workshops: “Community Nu- 
trition Problems” June 13-25; “Philosophy and Modern 
Trends in Textiles and Clothing’; “Curriculum Construc- 
tion” July 11-30. 

New Mexico Western College, Silver City. Courses: “Nu 
trition Fundamentals”; ‘“Textiles’; “Home Nursing”; 
“Child Guidance”; “Food Problems”; “The Family”; “In- 
terior Decoration.” 

Eastern New Mexico University, Portales. “Workshop on 
Clothing,” June 6-10. 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. Course: “Red 
Cross Home Care of the Sick” (for instructors) June 8-14. 
New Mexico Highlands Univ., Las Vegas. First term: 
“Clothing Workshop”; “Child Care” (with laboratory). Sec 
ond term: “The House”; “Textiles” (with laboratory). 
Continuous: “Food I,” “Food II” (both with laboratory) ; 
“Nutrition I”; “Economic Problems of the Family.” 


NEW YORK 

Cornell University, Ithaca. Home Economics Education: 
“Special Problems for Graduate Students”; “Thesis and 
Research”; “Teaching Homemaking at the Secondary School 
Level”; “Current Developments and Home Economics Edu 
cation”; “Supervision of Home Economics”; “Teaching 
Home Economics in Higher Education”; “Textiles and 
Clothing in the Homemaking Program.” Child Development 
and Family Relationships: “History and Philosophy of 
Early Childhood Education’; “Child Development”; Psy 
chology of Parents and Teachers.” Workshop: “Care of 
Young Children in New York State Migrant Camps,” 
(June 15-June 29. Preregistration by May 16, 1955, to 
Miss Frances McKnight, Box 86, Homer, N. Y.) “Children’s 
Literature”; “Psychodynamics of Human Behavior”; “Hu 
man Relations in the Family”; “Marriage”; “The Teacher 
as Counselor”; “Special Problems for Graduate Students”; 
“Thesis and Research in Child Development and Family 
telationships”; ‘“‘Methods in Family Life Education.” Eco- 
nomics of the Household and Household Management: 
“Management in Family Living’; “Management in Rela 
tion to Household Equipment”; “Management in Relation 
to Personal Finances”; “Special Problems in Economics of 
the Household and Household Management”; ‘“‘Thesis and 
Research in Economics of the Household and Household 
Management.” Food and Nutrition: “Modern Theory and 
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TO HOME ECONOMISTS ; o* 
PARKAY'S BRAND-NEW NYLON OFFER! 


Your choice of either 66-gauge, 12 denier, or 60-gauge, 15 denier POW- 
ERS MODE} NYLONS for only 75¢ a pair. Approved by the U.S. 
Testing. Company, guaranteed first-quality, full-fashioned, thiey come in 
two lovely shades . . . with tapered heels. 


Kraft's Nylon Offer 
P. O, Box #6907 
Chicago 77, Ilinois 


I have enclosed $ and . yellow end flaps from Parkay 
packages. Please send me.............pairs of POWERS MODEL NYLONS. 
I have checked size, seam style, gauge, and color below. 





Promenade (sunny beige ).......... 
Boulevard (clear taupe)... 
Dark Seam.......... 
Self-Seam........ 

66-gauge, 12 deniet........... 
60-gauge, 15 deniet.......... 
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National Association 

Mansey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 

Please send me free of charge: 

{] ‘Fats and Your Diet,” booklet based on latest scientific data. 

[] “Margarine Poster,” for classroom, showing how margarine is made- 
[J “Cooking with Margarine,” new recipes for home or student use, 
() “Cooking for a Crowd with Margarine,” institution recipes. 


Name School 
Street and Number 
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Enter my subscription to Practica, Home Economics 


[] 1 Year ($3) (] 2 Years ($5) 
(Add 50c. a year for foreign postage; 25c. a year jor Canada) 
{] Remittance Enclosed {) Send Invoice 


Position 
[] School 
() Organization 


. . 


Note: Please check here if this is a renewal order [J 


Red Star Yeast & Products Company 
221 East Buffalo Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 


Please send me............free copies of Meal Plannér No. 9 for Batter-Way 
Drop Cookies. 


1 gt ME brasil A el SNES kee Re A Seed 
School 
Address 

Contents: Merchandise. Postmaster: This parcel may be opened 
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and mail to: 
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33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Practice in Food Preparation”; “Recent Findings in Nu- 
trition”; “Home Freezing of Foods and Their Use.” Hous- 
ing and Design: “Special Problems for Graduate Students”; 
“Workshop in Housing and Design” July 25-Aug. 13. In- 
stitution Management: ‘Workshop: Current Developments 
in Institution Food Service Administration,” July 5-July 
23. “Procedures and Techniques in Quantity Food Prepara- 
tion,” July 5-July 23 and July 25-Aug. 13. Textiles and 
Clothing: “Fitting and Pattern Making”; “Draping: Fit- 
ting and Construction”; “Advanced Dressmaking’”’; “New 
Developments and Trends in Textiles”; “Research Methods 
in Textiles and Clothing.” 

New York University, N. Y., N. Y. Courses: “Consumer 
Education,” June 7-17; “Recent Trends in Teaching Meth- 
ods and Materials”; “Audio-Visual Aids in Home Eco- 
nomics”; “Current Trends in Housing the Family,” July 
5-22; “Recent Trends in Nutrition”; “Home Furnishings,” 
July 25-Aug. 12; “Family Life and Human Relations,” 
Aug. 15-26. 

State University of New York, Plattsburgh. Workshops: 
“Organization and Supervision of Home Economics,” July 
5-15; “Family Centered Education in Home Economics,” 
July 18-29; “Economic Education Workshop,” Aug. 1-12. 
Courses: “Economic Problems of the Consumer”; “Adoles- 
cent Behavior and Development in Contemporary Society”; 
“Selection and Use of Audio-Visual Materials.” 

State University Teachers College, Oneonta. Courses: “Re- 
cent Developments in Textiles and Clothing.” 

Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. Courses: 
“Work Conference on Textiles, Detergents and Home Laun- 
dry Equipment,” July 25-Aug. 12. “Science of Food Prepa- 
ration”; “Home Freezing of Foods’; “Newer Materials in 
Food Preparation,” July 25-Aug. 12. “Household Equip- 
ment,” July 5-22. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Univ. of N. C., The Woman’s College, Greensboro. Courses: 
“School Food Service: Organization & Management”; 
“Clothing the Family’; “Food Preservation”; “Teaching 
Family Life in the High School”; “Interpreting Home 
Economics”; “The Problem Method of Teaching’; “Fur- 
nishings for Contemporary Living,” June 13-24. “Advanced 
Home Management”; “Social and Economic Problems  : 
the Family”; “Vocational Home Economics Education”; 
“New Fabrics and Their Use”; “Problems in Home Eco- 
nomics Education: Curriculum Development”; “Family 
Nutrition”; “Family Finance”; “Child Development for 
Advanced Students’; “Evaluation in Home Economics”; 
“Furthering Good Human Relationships in the Classroom” ; 
“Current Trends in the Field of Child Development”; “Food 
Demonstration Techniques”; “Problems in Tailoring,’ June 
27-July 22. Special Course: “School Food Service: Selec- 
tion and Use of Equipment,” June 27-July 8. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks. Courses: “Child 
Development”; “Economic Problems of Household Manage- 
ment’; “Methods and Materials in Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics”; “Special Methods in Home Economics.” 


OHIO 

Kent State University, Kent. Courses: “Analysis and 
Evaluation of Home Economics Program”; “Individual In- 
vestigation.” 

Ohio State University, Columbus. Courses available in ma- 
jor areas of home economics. Emphasis is given to grad- 
uate work. Quarter courses, June 21-Aug. 26. First term, 
June 21-July 22. Second term, July 25-Aug. 26. Workshop: 
“Family Centered Teaching in Action”; June 13-17. “Pre- 
school Children’s Center’; Aug. 1-19. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland. Courses: “Fam- 
ily and Its Relationship”; “Recent Trends in Home Eco- 
nomics Education”; Child Development: Nutrition and 
Growth.” June 21-July 30. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma A&M College, Stillwater. June 6-Aug. 6. The 
1955 summer sessions offers studies in five major areas: 
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Home Economics Education, Home Life, Household Arts, The Regina Corporation 
Household Science, Family Economics, Home Management Rahway 16, New Jersey 
and equipment on the undergraduate levels. A complete 
listing of the courses to be offered may be obtained by Please send me free copies of your entertaining booklet 
writing to the university. } Regina Electrikbroom: “Jack the Giant Killer 
Short courses of special interest to home demonstration 
‘ 3 ; 3 Please send details on how I may secure a Regina Electrikbroom 
agents will be offered during the summer session. These 
include: “Extension Teaching Methods”; “Extension In- Name 
formation”; “History, Functions, Objectives of Extension 
Service’; “County Extension Program Development”; School 
“Farm and Home Development,” June 6-24. 
The following short courses are offered primarily 
homemaking teachers. Two four-week workshops. June , 
6-July 1 and July 5-29. These will have major emphasis City stat 
131 April 55 PHE 


on the 


bin Address 


on organizing, developing, assembling and editing material 
designed to help homemaking teachers in the areas of tex- : 
tiles and clothing, and foods and nutrition. ° P P 

7 Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
Educational Dept. 


OREGON 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Oregon State College, Corvallis. June 20-July 30. Courses: 
“Child Development”; ‘Selected Topics in Child Develop- 
ment”; “The Nursery School Child”; “Historic Textiles”; 
“Parent Education’; “Home Food Preservations”; “Read- 
ings in Nutrition’; “Textile Design.’’ Workshops, June 
20-July 2: “Education for Marriage and Family Life”; ar 
“Adult Education in Home Economics.” scnoo! 


Please send me address of SINGER Sewing 


Nan € 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia. Courses: v. Poin State 

“Seminar, The Place of Family Life Education in the Cur- 16 April 55 PHE 
riculum”; “Public Health Nutrition Problems”; “Public 
Health Organization and Administration,’ June 27-July 15. 
“Workshop, Effective Teaching in Family Life, Education” ; 
(Prerequisite: Seminar, The Place of Family Life Educa- 
tion in the Curriculum.) “Institutional Management Pro- Please send illustrated circular “Group A” showing how schools are using 
cedures,” July 18-Aug. 5. “Home Economies in Television” ; AerVoiD Vacuum Insulated Hot Food Carriers to expedite school lunch 
“Modern Clothing Construction Techniques”; “Workshop in operations and save money 

Home Fashions and Furnishings 5 


Vacuum Can Company 
19 So. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 


” June 27-Aug. 5. 
" ee , Name 
Marywood Coliege, Scranton. Courses: ‘Administration 


Problems for Home Economics Teachers’; “Home Decora- 
> 


tion”; “Interior Decoration.’ 
School 


Title 


Ss 


Pennsylvania State University, University Park. “Child Add 
Aaare 


Development and Family Relationships—Research, Thesis, street 
or Dissertation”; “Foods, Nutrition and Health—Research, City ni State 
Thesis or Dissertation”; “Home Economics Education” 120 April 55 PHE 
June 13-July 1. “Courtship and Marriage’; “Observation DR 
and Experience in Nursery School’; “Problems in Child Vv Kil 

Development and Family Relationships”; “The Family and ernon Alins 

Its Community”; “Dress Design”; “Seminar in Clothing 2310 E. 52nd St., Los Angeles 58, California 

and Textiles”; “Seminar in Nutrition’; “Advanced Home 

Crafts’; “Home Furnishing Problems”; “Appraising Stu- Please send copies of your attractive, colorful book, Entertaining 
dent Progress in Education for Family Living’; “Curricu- 
lum Workshop in Family Life Education”; ‘Household 
Buying Practices”; “Economic Problems of the Household” 
July 5-Aug. 13. “Marriage and Family Relationships”; 
“Problems in Child Development and Family Relation- School 
ships”; “Special Problems in Clothing and Textiles”; “Prob- rit 
lems in Food and Nutrition” Aug. 15-Sept. 2. Address 
Temple University, Philadelphia. Courses: ‘‘Experimental 

Foods”; “Survey of Food Research”; ‘Recent Trends in City 
Home Economics.” 


Table Ideas @, 20c a copy 
VK-489 


Cash or check enclosed $ 


Name 


State 
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RHODE ISLAND 
University of Rhode Island, Kingston. Courses: “Recent 
Developments in Food Study”; “Methods of Teaching Home 
Furnishings”; “Field Course in Textile Manufacturing” : 
July 5-22. “Growth and Development of Children”; “Family Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Relationships”; “Historical Textiles and Costumes” July Consumer Service Dept. PHE-445 
5-Aug. 12. Mansfield, Ohio 
Please send details about Westinghouse School Plan 
SOUTH CAROLINA Also send free Teaching Aids Kit (limited to continental U.S.A.) 
Listing of summer sessions not available at press time. Nam 
Write to the colleges listed below for information. Allen eae 
University, Columbia; Benedict College, Columbia; Bob 
Jones University, Greenville; Columbia College, Colum- 
City State 


(Continued on page 46) 22 April 55 PHE 
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Baby Sitting 
(Continued from page 11) 
SUCCESSFUL FEEDING TECHNIQUES 

Naturally the sitter still has to “baby” the baby, 
even if it isn’t too obvious. Techniques in feeding 
may vary, but “slow and steady” is still the safe rule 
for the young. 

Babies love uniformity. That’s why their special 
strained foods are made so smooth. Easy to offer in 
small tastes on the tip of a baby spoon or after-dinner 
coffee spoon. Moderation suits a baby, too. So the 
purposely bland foods are heated only to lukewarm 
or offered at room temperature. No hot foods, no 
direct-from-refrigerator-to-baby dishes. 

Take your time at baby’s mealtime. Baby likes to 
roll treats around on his tongue. These are his years 
to enjoy pampering. Half an hour is none too long 
long for feeding him. 

Small points these, but worth discussing and weigh- 
ing, for they may be cropping up in many homes. By 
meeting just such situations, the sitter builds her 
own resourcefulness and mutual respect between her- 
self and her employer. 

Most mothers do leave written instructions on 
baby’s menu and complete schedule, along with the 
phone number where they can be reached. The sitter 
who knows her job will check on instructions at once, 
making sure she understands each step. Just like any 
workman, these are the “tools” of her job. 


A GOOD BABY SITTER 


. Likes and understands children and is, in turn, 
liked by children. He will make opportunities 
for observing and understanding them. 

. Knows good basic techniques in infant and child 
care. He is proficient in feeding, dressing, diaper- 
ing, bathing, and amusing his charges and in put- 
ting them to bed. 

. Is adaptable to the home in which he is employed. 
He is well acquainted with individual circum- 
stances in the homes of regular employers and 
adept in adjusting to new situations. He me- 
thodically writes down emergency phone numbers 
and special directions on care. 

. Maintains a business-like relationship with em- 
ployers. He makes advance agreements regard- 
ing arrival time, length of stay, mode of trans- 
portation, specific duties, rate of pay, and guest 
and refrigerator privileges. Makes every effort 
to uphold his end of the bargain. 

5. Is dependable and mature. He is safety-conscious 
and protects his charges from common home ac- 
cidents. Gives his sitting job his first attention, 
relegating personal study or quiet amusement to 
a secondary position—and only after the children 
are asleep. 

3. Respects his own parents’ wishes regarding baby 
sitter employers and conditions and schedule of 
work. 

. Is in good health and is fresh and well groomed 
on reporting to work. Maintains good hygienic 
standards both on and off the job. 

. Is so valuable to his employers that he is in con- 
stant and regular demand. 
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Inventories 


(Continued from page 13) 


Women’s magazine One with a fashion section is good 


Bulletins Budget approximately $2 for up-to- 
date reference bulletins 

Budget at least $5 each year for 
purchasing % yd. swatches of 
fabrics. Budget $5 annually for 
purchase of textile kits, materials 
for samplers of construction proc- 
esses, bulletin board and display 
case materials, ete. 


Illustrative 
materials 


3udget a reasonable amount for 
rental and transportation charges. 
This will vary with your needs. 
CONSUMER EDUCATION 


The group of teachers that worked on consumer edu- 
cation needs felt that learning experiences in this field 
should be incorporated wherever possible in all areas 
of home economics. Very little special equipment and 
supplies are needed if use is made of all the teaching 
materials in the homemaking department, and if good 
use is made of community resources. However, the 
committee made the following suggestions as represen- 
tative of the types of items to be used: 


Films, filmstrips 
travel kits, ex- 
hibits, ete. 


Equipment 

Collect a set of all sizes 
Collect a set of all kinds 
Arrange with local stores 


Cans 

Labels 

Silver exhibit 

Stainless steel table 
service 


Secure a few pieces 


Secure a set with test results 
household 


Fabric samples 
Swatches Use clothing and 
materials 
Men’s shirts set of three 
Good and poor set 
sweaters 
Good and poor set 
slips 
Table service From food laboratory 
Kitchen 
equipment 


From food laboratory 
Samples of floor Use housing equipment 
finishes and 
furniture 
construction 
Annual Supplies 
Food Included in food budget 


Instructional Materials 


Follow the same pattern as for the other areas of home 


economics. Budget approximately $2 for bulletins and 
another $2-$5 for illustrative materials. 


HOUSING 
Equipment 


Use of clothing construction and laundry equipment 

Use of equipment from other areas—especially kitchens 
showing up-to-date storage 

Flannel board 

Step by step construction of a footstool 

Upholstering a chair 

Samples of springs—coil, seat springs, new type of no-sag 

Samples of furniture construction such as: Woods, corner 
blocks, dove tail corners, mortise and tenon corners, wood 
finishes 

Samples of several sets of draperies to show construction 
such as pleated, draw, lined, cafe 
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Swatches of drapery and uphoistery materials 

Samples of curtains to show types 

Swatches of curtain materials 

Samples of window treatment such as ruffles, cornice board, 
valences, swags, venetian blinds, bamboo, and matchstick 

Samples of floor coverings—plastic, linoleum and tile 

Samples of coverings for work surfaces 

Wallpaper kit 

Kit of lamp construction materials 

Frames for lamp shades showing construction of different 
types 

Household tool kit containing; Hammers—tack and regu 
lar; Serew drivers—large and small; Pliers; Wire Cut 
ters; Saws—coping and regular; Web stretcher; Shears; 
Paint scraper; Glass cutter; Plumb line; T-square; Car 
penter’s rule; Steel tape 

Bed and Linen 

Samples of bed spreads and couch covers to show types 
and construction 

Two dressing table tops—one with curved edge and one 
with square corner 


Samples of dressing table skirts—tailored and feminine 

Dressing table or one orange crate to show storage divisions 

Chair with slipper covers—tailored and feminine 

Set of closet furnishings such as shoe racks and bags, belt 
racks, hat boxes, dress bags, storage bags, shoulde 
covers, extra storage space 

Set of dresser drawer furnishings such as drawer dividers, 
liners, accessory and lingerie trays, boxes and holders, ete. 

Equipment for teaching construction of adjustable shelves 
and step shelves 


Annual Supplies 


Wood glue, cording, twine for tying springs 

Fillings of different types—kapoc, cotton, tow, horse hair, 
foam rubber 

Paint—small cans of varied colors, 1 qt. white, tubes of 
pigment colors, paint thinner, poster paints, paint brush 
cleaner, coffee cans for paints, paint brushes, art paint 
brushes 

Lacquer and varnishes for refinishing furniture, stick and 
liquid stains for scratch removal, steel wool, sandpaper, 
wax polishes, glass and window sill cleaners 

Spools of 34” width webbing 

Tacks 


No. 14 for webbing, 6 and 8 for material, and 3 for 
finishing 


Upholstery needles—3 sizes, curved; 


red or green stripe 


2 long and 2 short 


mattress needles 

Dyes of different colors, package of 
colors, wallpaper sample book, mail order catalogue 
roll 36” butcher paper for cutting patterns of furniture 


art paper in assorted 


to scale 
balls of rug yarn for marking room siz 
niture on floor space 


and placing fur 


Instructional Materials 


Magazines, books and bulletins (see Guide and supple 
mentary book lists) 

Films and filmstrips (see Guide, catalogues of state audio 
visual centers and professional publications for new 
commercial materials) 

Illustrative materials: Pictures of low cost houses; 
Roebuck Foundation travel kit; Samples of legal docu 
ments such as titles, deeds, rent, contracts and mort 
gages; Carefully selected house plans to show “living’ 
faults and good points; Illustrations of good and bad 


Sears 


, 
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designs in room accessories; Photographs of real living 
situations; Slides—homemade and commercial 

Field trips such as: Furniture store, local homes and apart- 
ments, housing project units, real estate tour 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


The teacher committee on personal and family re- 
lationships believes that these experiences should be in- 
tegrated with all the units of the usual three-year home- 
making curriculum, as well as being offered in separate 
cr mixed classes. 

If it is necessary to use a separate room, the teachers 
feel that it is important for this room to have the fea- 
tures of a good homemaking department. The room 
should be attractive and colorful with homelike touches. 
It should have a flexible and informal arrangement. 
Tables and chairs need to be placed so that groups can 
work together. Small tables (for four) and chairs are 
preferable to armed chairs for writing. 

Book cases and magazine racks should invite browsing 
for reading materials. It is advisable to plan a library 
center with a student librarian in charge. A portable 
bulletin board is needed if the room is used by other 
classes. Dark shades are needed for use with visual 
aids, or there should be easy access to a room which can 
be used for this purpose. 

There will be need for more storage space for special 
materials than is required for the average classroom. 
This should include a cupboard which can be locked 
and which will allow plenty of file space for mimeo- 
graphed materials, bulletins and pamphlets, supplies 
such as manila folders, student use. A coat rack for 


parents and guests should be available. 
There should be access to the equipment and supplies 
of the homemaking laboratories; and, if possible, a hide- 


away kitchen unit for demonstrations and serving 
guests. Of course the use of an opaque projector and 
slide projector is desirable and a wire recorder is recom- 
mended. A mimeograph or dittograph machine will be 
in demand. There will be need for a variety of up-to- 
date reference books and magazines and a yearly sup- 
ply of binders for bulletins—preferably transparent. 

The budget should provide for: one filmstrip or film 
per week, petty cash allowance for current materials, 
travel expenses and lunches for resource people and 
availability of school bus for field trips. It is desirable 
to provide films for parents. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

The committee responsible for this area of home- 
making suggests that equipment should be adapted to 
the amount of space available. The members realize that 
a play school may not be feasible, but they believe that 
a play school is desirable for an adequate program in 
child development. Such a school can be very simple and 
the enrollment should be limited to an average of 8 to 
12 children. Even if children are brought to the school 
for only a few observations, there will be need for some 
equipment for them to use. Selections should be made 
from the following list for a play school. 

Whether it is possible to have a play school or not, 
instructional materials will be necessary for high school 
boys and girls in home economics classes. This will be 
needed for the separate units on child development and 
for the integration of child development in all units. 
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It may seem wise to borrow some of the listed equip- 
ment, rather than to buy it, if storage space is limited. 
The recommendation of the committee is that equipment 
be available for use when needed. 


Equipment, Materials, and Supplies for Play School 


Items for room: Low tables sufficient to seat all children; 
Chairs—height about 12 inches (or chairs made from 
crates); Low racks or hooks for hanging clothing; Low 
shelves for toys and books; Juice glasses, paper napkins, 
paper towels, 2 small pitchers, plastic aprons 4-6, step 
for toilet 

Items for outdoors (outdoor play is recommended if pro- 
vision for it can be made): 3 packing boxes, board, balls, 
barrel with ends removed, galvanized tub or plastic 
wading pool. 

Play materials: Housekeeping center including such things 
as: Small table, kitchen utensils, child’s cot, rocking 
chair, box cupboard, telephone, stove, baby bottle with 
nipple, ete. Home-made pull-push toys such as: Wooden 
animals, cigar-box wagon, toys which can be interlocked 
together, dress-up clothes, hammer-peg-board and wooden 
mallet, train engine, dolls—stuffed and others, doll clothes 

Additional hand-made material such as: Nest of painted 
cans, cradles, drum and tamborine, spool doll, pictures, 
scrapbooks, baking powder can engine (wooden platform, 
spool smokestack, wooden wheels) 

Materials for constructive and creative play: Clay (home- 
made or commercial water clay) or 3-4 pkgs. plasticene 
(oily base stains), clay jar and cover, oil cloth for tables, 
blocks, kindergarten beads and shoe strings, 3-4 pairs 
of small blunt scissors, several wooden puzzles with few 
and large pieces, crayons, finger painting materials which 
include liquid starch with dry tempera colors, newsprint, 
manila or butcher paper 

Play materials desirable, but not essential, for an adequate 
program: Phonograph and records, saw horse, cage for 
pets, easel, colored chalk, poster paints, paint brushes 
lo” wide, jelly glasses or tumblers, straws for soap 


bubbles, hollow blocks, magnets, hammer, nails and board, 
peg board, pyramid, tub ironing board, iron, scrub 
brushes, sponges, cans, buckets for water play, boat, sand 
box and sand toys, shovels 

Reading center for children: Budget $5 for new books or 
records per year to be purchased by high school students. 
If there is a library with a good children’s reading 
room in the community, the librarian may be willing 
to loan some bocks to the play school. 

Provide a nucleus of twelve books on various subjects 

Provide a nucleus of six varied records 


Equipment, Materials, and Supplies for High School 


Examples of infants’ and children’s clothing which illus- 
trate ease in making and laundering, self help, moderate 
cost, durability and personality needs 

Collection of patterns for children’s clothing to motivate 
construction 

Swatches of materials suitable for children’s clothing 

Toys to illustrate selection from the standpoint of develop- 
mental needs, durability, safety, cost, storage, etc. 

Construction and creative materials for children 

Children’s books. The local library may conduct a story 
telling hour for little children that would be worth visiting 

Children’s records 

Collection of pictures illustrating child development 

Collection of pictures illustrating children’s rooms, etc. 

A budget to provide for 2-3 films for beginning classes and 
4-5 films for advanced classes. The committee feels that 
films are needed in this area (and family relations) 
more than other areas of home economics, particularly 
when it is difficult to provide for the observation of real 
children. 

Equipment for demonstrating bottle feeding 

Equipment for bathing a baby—a life-like doll is desirable 

Textbooks and reference books 


(To be concluded in the May issue) 
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Public Relations 
(Continued from page 9) 


The impression people have of us 
personally will be reflected in their 
opinions of the homemaking teach- 
er’s profession. 

But rapid means of communica- 
tion—the letter, the newspaper, the 
radio, and television—spread our 
ideas and personality much further 
than do first-hand relationships. Al- 
though these forms of publicity are 
time-consuming and involve certain 
skills, they are well worth the ef- 
fort if we wish to promote respect 
for ourselves and our profession. 


Techniques of Good Letter Writing 


You may never have thought of 
your own letters, both personal end 
business, as tools of public relations. 
But they are far more important 
than most people realize. A person 
reading your letter forms almost as 
lasting an impression of you as does 
anyone meeting you face to face. He 
judges you, and sometimes the job 
you represent, by your letter. 

There are certain techniques in 
good letter writing that can be cul- 
tivated through practice. 

If you adopt a positive approach 
you are less likely to receive a neg- 
ative reply. The tone of the letter 
will influence the reader. 

To gain the recipient’s attention, 
slant the opening to his interests. 

Avoid the long letter whenever 
possible. A brisk, to-the-point let- 
ter, neatly set up, will hold the 
reader’s attention to the end and 
is more likely to get a prompt re- 
ply. Yet, there is a danger of mak- 
ing such a fetish of the short letter 
that your message becomes incom- 
prehensible to the reader. If the 
letter must be long, set it up in 
outline form. 

Reports, too, are important pub- 
lic relations. They actually sell 
your efforts and talents to your 
associates and superiors. Remem- 
ber your department head or prin- 
cipal doesn’t know all about your 
job. He is part of your public and 
deserves to know. Always keep him 
informed by working out an ade- 
quate reporting system. What your 
department has done may bring 
about an important change in pro- 
cedures. Many times a wrong can 
be corrected if properly presented. 


Other Important Publicity Channels 


At one time or another, nearly 
everyone must write a newspaper 
item. Since it keeps you and vour 
job before the public, this is a 
service that you can’t afford to 
neglect. The local newspaper is an 


ideal place to promote good com- 
munity relations. The readers are 
eager for hometown news and par- 
ticipants in your activities will en- 
joy seeing their own efforts in print. 
You will make the editor happy 
if your story is newsworthy, prompt, 
and well-written. If you cooper- 
ate with him, he will extend cour- 
tesies to you when you want spccial 
features to reach the public. 
Nothing is quite so pleasant or 
typical of the community as the 
hometown paper. As a contributor, 
you help mold its policies and be- 
come a part of the community. 


LOW CALORIE 
PEANUT BUTTER 
COOKIES 


Radio is another avenue to the 
public. Script writing is no trick 
if you are natural and present only 
the subjects you know. You will 
find radio eager to 
have participate as a regular 
guest or an occasional visitor. And 
if there is an important story, state 
and national hookups will come right 
into your community. Radio brings 
you closer to your audience. It es- 
tablishes a familiarity which listen- 
ers enjoy. You radio. 
Nobody wants to. It is an 


local stations 


you 


can’t escape 
excit- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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save 20 calories per cookie™ 
simply by using SUC ARYL 


Believe it or not, a good 34-calorie cookie! Easy to make, 
wonderfully sweet—a perfect boost for a despairing dieter’s 
morale. The trick’s in the recipe: Instead of sugar, you use 
SUCARYL® (Cyclamate, Abbott), the new non-caloric sweet- 
ener. SUCARYL bakes right in, won’t turn bitter or lose 


its sweetness—in any food, at any 
temperature. Try it today, for sure! 


Abbott 


LOW CALORIE PEANUT BUTTER COOKIES 


2 teaspoons SUCARYL Solu- 
tion or 16 tablets, well 
crushed 


1 tablespoon butter or marga- 
rine, melted and cooled 


Yo cup peanut butter 

2 eggs, slightly beaten 

1 cup sifted enriched flour 
Y2 cup skim milk 


Ya teaspoon baking soda 


Add SucARYL to melted shortening; add peanut 
butter; blend well. Add eggs; blend again. Add 
flour alternately with milk to which the baking 
soda has been added; blend well after each addi- 
tion. Drop cookies on ungreased cookie sheet by 
heaping teaspoons. Bake in moderate oven, 375 
F., 15 minutes. Makes 40 cookies. 
*54 calories if made with sugar (34 


with SUCARYL) 


MORE SUCARYL RECIPES 


plus samples! See Coupon Section 
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Tomorrow’s kitchen features work-saving arrangements . . . 


news of household appliances . . . trends in furniture 


JATIO dining and indoor-outdoor 
living will be completely enjoy- 
able if the features of Frigidaire’s 
1955 Kitchen of Tomorrow display go 
into production. Cooking and mix- 
ing centers are planned so that 
they can be used from the patio 
as well as the kitchen by opening 
glass panel walls. A rotisserie oven 
has doors on both sides so that 
meat can be removed from either 
kitchen or patio. Dual controls 
make it possible to operate the 
range units from the outside. To 
complete the facilities for outdoor 
cooking, there is a small motorized 
serving cart that can be guided onto 
the patio. It has a warming compart- 
ment, silver drawer, toaster, waffle, 
griddle, and percolator. 

Other advance features of this 
futuristic kitchen include five re- 
frigeration units to accommodate 
large amounts and varieties of food 
and beverages. Shelves in wall cab- 
inets can be lowered at the touch 
of a hand. And there is a travel- 
ing tray which hangs from ceiling 
tracks for use in moving heavy or 
bulky objects about the room. 


F 
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A large island in the center of 
the kitchen accommodates a double 
sink, food waste disposer, auto- 
matic dishwasher, storage drawers, 
and an adjustable chopping block. 
To complete the kitchen arrange- 
ments there is a laundry section 
and a dining area. 


Handy Gadget 

Removing the unwinding band 
from coffee, shortening, and other 
vacuum cans is easy with a new 
type of key. Called Can-Mate, the 
gadget consists of a large turning 
knob and a slotted shaft. The un- 
winding band is inserted in the 
slot and wound on the shaft. After 
the can is opened the band can be 
slipped off the shaft and the key 
used again. Made by the Slip Seal 
Company, Long Beach, California. 


Trends in Furniture 
Intriguing combinations of woods 
and metals, and woods and leath- 
ers were featured in this year’s 
furniture market. Leathers in 
bright colors adorned table tops, 

cabinet doors, and chairs. 


Six refrigeration units are installed in Frigidaire's Kitchen of Tomorrow. There is 
a freezer, refrigerator, meat and vegetable unit, ice cube maker, and water cooler. 
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were used in frames and supports 
of furniture as well as for decora- 
tive touches on tables and chest of 
drawers. Handsome woods _§re- 
ceived new design treatments in 
chair and sofa forms. Exposed 
frames of mahogany or walnut sup- 
port upholstered seat and _ back 
cushions to give a feeling of light- 
ness without fragileness. Designs 
in cabinets, desks, and tables fol- 
lowed this same trend of spacious- 
ness without being bulky. 


Versatile Appliance 


Newest addition to the small 
appliance field is an electric pres- 
sure pan which can also be used 
for deep frying, braising, and stew- 
ing. Called the Mirro-Matic pres- 
sure pan, it is made by the Alum- 
inum Goods Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Wisconsin. A special fea- 
ture of the pan is a heat control 
dial which automatically controls 
the temperature to maintain the 
desired pressure of 5, 10, or 15 
pounds. The insulated bottom and 
heat-proof legs permit use of the ap- 
pliances on tables and cabinet tops 
without marring their finish. 

Decorative Cabinets 

Steel kitchen cabinets made by 
Tracy have gliding doors available 
in a variety of materials. Panels 
of textured glass, unpainted peg- 
boards, and solid hardboard that 
can be finished in any color are 
made to fit the grooves and run- 
ners built into the cabinets. This 
variety in doors permit the cab- 
inets to be used in rooms other 
than the kitchen. 


Product Briefs 

> An electric tea kettle with a 2% 
quart capacity has been introduced 
by West Bend Aluminum. It has 
a trigger spout and a whistle to 
announce when the water boils. 

> Whirling brush on a four foot 
handle that can be attached to a 
water hose has a hydraulic sudser. 
It is useful for washing large pic- 
ture windows, outside walls, and 
cars. Made by Osrow Products 
Co., Queens Village, New York. 

> Ice cream tray has motor-driven 
blades that gently stir ice cream 
mixtures and shut off when mixture 
is soft-frozen. Made by Silex, it 
can be used in any refrigerator with 
a freezing compartment. F. M.S. 
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TELL YOUR GIRLS NOW ABOUT THE 1999 
SINGER JUNIOR DRESSMAKING CONTESTS! 


Now’s the time for a girl to plan her summer 
...-she may make a winning dress while she learns to sew! 





2 Big Contests — 2 Complete Sets of Prizes Totaling Over 


$85,000 


SENIOR CONTEST PRIZES 


JUNIOR CONTEST PRIZES 


(girls 14-17) 


(girls 10-13) 





GRAND PRIZE $1000 
2nd PRIZE $ 750 
3rd PRIZE $ 600 
4th PRIZE $ 500 


PLUS a 


66 SINGER* Slant-Needle* Portables 


with Automatic Zigzagger. Ist prize for 


Senior & Junior regional winners. 


cash award or 
scholarship funds 


GRAND PRIZE $500 
2nd PRIZE $400 
3rd PRIZE $300 
4th PRIZE $250 


cash award or 
scholarship funds 





3-day trip to New York City for the 4 top winners 
in each contest and their mothers! 


66 SINGER FEATHERWEIGHT™* Port- 
ables with Automatic Zigzagger. 2nd 


Scis- 


Over 3500 De Luxe SINGER 


sors Sets for /ocal w Senior & 


inners, 


prize forSenior& Junior regional winners Junior Contests 


PLUS 33 $300 one-vear scholarships for regional winners in Senior Cont 


enter or are attending accredited colleges and major in home economics! 


NOTE: Families of employees of the SINGER organization and its advertising 


agencies are not eligible for contest. 


More winners than ever before! 
SINGER will award twocomplete sets 
of prizes: one set to winning dresses 
in the Senior Contest (girls 14-17); 
another to winning dresses in the 
Junior Contest (girls 10-13). 

To be eligible, girls must enroll in 
the SINGER Junior Dressmaking 
Course at the nearest SINGER SEW- 


August 20,andcomplete their dresses 
by Sept. 3. For just $8 they receive 
%1 


eight 2 hour highly personalized 


sewing lessons, 

Entry blanks with complete con- 
test rules are available at SINGER 
m. U.S. 


Canada. It’s wise to enroll ear/y, as 


SEWING CENTERS and 


classes have a limited capacity 


Dolores DeLora, 16, of Queen’s 
Village, N. Y., is pictured here in 
the lovely summer date dress that 
made her the 1954 grand prize 
winner. 
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ING CENTER between May 2 and post this announcement today! 


.” at au. SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


in the United States and Canada 


1ANUFACTURING COMPANY, Copyr t,t A 1956 THI INGER 


SINGER ‘i 
SINGER SEWINGIMACHINE COMPANY 


*A Trade-Mark of THE 


All rights r 1 for all countries 





MANUFACTURIN(E 
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Chicken Soup 
Liverwurst Sandwich 
on Pumpernickel 

Bread 
New England Slaw 
Baked Custard 


MONDAY | 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


| 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 





Baked Beef Liver, 
Bacon Strip 
Scalloped Potato 
Buttered Broccoli 
Hard Roll* 
Raspberry Whip 


Fruit Juice 
Italian Spaghetti 
with Meat Balls 


|} Orange and 


Grapefruit Salad 


| Vienna Bread* 


Spice Cake 


| 


Orange Juice 
Chicken Salad Roll 
Potato Chips 
Tomato Wedges 
Apple Crisp 


Salmon Timble 

Peas 

Celery Sticks 

Cheese Biscuit 
Butterscotch 
Pudding 
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Hamburg Patty 
Macaroni and 
Cheese 
Buttered Beets 
Rye Bread* 
Fruited Gelatine, 
Light Cream 


Fricassee of 
Chicken on Rice 

Peas 

Roll* 

Minted Fruit Salad 
Mold 

Cup Cake 


Roast Lamb 
Mashed Potato, 
Gravy 

Buttered Carrots 
Muffin* 

Blueberry Cobbler 


Tomato Juice 

| Baked Sausage 

| Candied Sweet 
Potato 

Green Beans 

| Roll* 

| Devils Food Cake 


Fruit Juice 
Tuna Salad Roll 
Molded Tomato 
Vegetable Aspic 
Graham Cracker 
Pineapple 
Pudding 





Baked Beef and 
Noodles® 

Cabbage and 
Pineapple Slaw 

Whole Wheat Bread 


Fruit Ambrosia 





Chicken Chop Suey 
on Noodles 
Cranberry Sauce 
Chef’s Salad 
Cheese Muffin* 
Grapefruit 
Shortcake 


Fruit Juice 
Cheeseburger Roll 
Carrot, Raisin, and 
Nut Salad 
Brownie Pudding 


Ham and Corn 
Croquette on 
Pineapple Slice 

Waldorf Salad 
read* 

Deep Dish Peach 
Pie with Cheese 
Wedge 


Tomato Juice 

Eggs a la King 

on Toast Points 
Buttered Asparagus 
Strawberry Chiffon 


Pie 





American Chop Suey 
Green Beans 

Raisin Bread* 
Grapefruit Sections 
Cooky 





Tomato Juice 

Cold Baked Ham 
Potato Salad 

Corn Pepper Relish 
Roll* 

Rhubarb Crunch*® 





Baked Beef Hash 
Harvard Beets 


Raisin Bran Muffin* 


Peach Shortcake 


Fruit Juice 

Curried Lamb on 
Rice 

Apple, Raisin Slaw 

Vienna Bread* 

Cottage Pudding, 
Fruit Sauce 


Orange Juice 

Oven Fried 
Haddock Fillet 
Baked Potato 

Tomato Wedges 
Poppy Seed Roll* 
Apple Gingerbread, 
Whipped Cream 





Memorial Day 


Tomato Juice 

Open Grilled 
Cheese Sandwich, 
Bacon Strip 

Green Salad 





Chocolate Cream Pie 
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By LAVYELLE TULLOS 


School Lunchroom 


Improves Food Habits 


“yF the large number of Indians who once 

lived in Texas, the Alabama and Coushattas 
are the only tribes still living on the reserva- 
tion, located in the eastern part of Polk county. 

Up to ten years ago, the Indian children at- 
tended school on the reservation. But then it 
was decided to send them to a public school— 
the Big Sandy School at Dallardsville, eight 
miles from the reservation. Attending the 
reservation school had kept them from ming]- 
ing with children of other races, and from 
learning about the outside world. Few of the 
100 Indian children who entered the Big Sandy 
School knew the English language. 

School life at Big Sandy has brought many 
changes to the Indians—particularly in the 
children’s food habits. Before the new school 
lunchroom was built at Big Sandy three years 
ago, school buses drove by the cafeteria in the 
Indian village each morning, and the children 
picked up sack lunches. 

The lunches, prepared by Indian women of 
the village, usually consisted of two sandwiches 
and a piece of fruit. Typical sandwich fillings 
were peanut butter and jelly, grated carrot, or 
fried cabbage. The fruit was either an apple 
or an orange. 

By the time the school bus left the reserva- 
tion grounds, many of the children had already 
eaten the fruit from their sack lunch. Most of 
them ate one of their sandwiches by the first re- 
cess, which may have indicated poor breakfasts. 
Often by noontime the children had but one 
sandwich to eat, and at that time there was 
no place for them to obtain more food. 

Today, it’s a different story at Big Sandy. 
The school has a lunchroom, and a Type A 
lunch is served daily. The meal is well-balanced, 
consisting of a meat (or meat substitute), < 
green or yellow vegetable, a salad, and a half- 
pint of milk. Often a dessert is added, and stu- 
dents may purchase extra milk. This lunch is 
paid for through federal aid. 

Three years ago, many of the foods served 
to these students were left untouched on the 
trays. They ate only the foods they knew, and 
most of these were rich in starch. But now 
these Indian youngsters are learning to eat and 
to prepare a well-balanced diet consisting of 
many different foods. 

Every year the Indian students are taking a 
greater part in athletics, in the social activities 
of the school, the church, and the community. 
We are proud of their progress, and we prohecy 
even greater progress if they continue to prac- 
tice what they’ve learned about good eating. 
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* RHUBARB CRUNCH 50 servings 


1 quart quick rolled oats 1% cups butter or margarine 
2 cups flour 10 cups diced rhubarb, 
¥% tablespoon salt fresh or frozen 

1 pound light brown sugar 1 cup orange juice 


Combine dry ingredients and mix thoroughly. Cut in but- 
ter until mixture is crumbly. Spread half of mixture in 
the bottom of a greased baking pan. Spread rhubarb over 
mixture. Sprinkle with orange juice. Spread remainder 
of dry ingredients over rhubarb. Bake at 350° F. for 40 
minutes. Serve with hard sauce or whipped cream. 





3% BAKED BEEF WITH NOODLES 50 servings 


3 pounds noodles 2 pounds cheese, grated 

1% cups butter or margarine 3 No. 2% cans beef 

1% cups flour 14 cup bacon fat 
3 cups dry milk 1 cup chopped green peppers 
3 quarts water 3 cups bread crumbs 


Cook noodles in boiling, salted water. Make white sauce 
of butter, flour, and reconstituted milk. Remove sauce 
from heat and cool slightly. Add grated cheese and stir 
until blended. Saute beef in bacon fat until edges curl. 
Combine sauce, noodles, green pepper, and beef. Place in 
greased pan. Cover with crumbs mixed with remaining 
butter. Bake at 375° F. for 30 minutes. 


jx NEW ENGLAND SLAW 50 servings 


3 cups raisins tablespoon mustard, dry 
3 quarts shredded cabbage ¢ cup sugar 

2 quarts diced red apples cup lemon juice 

1% cup minced onion quarts salad dressing 

3 tablespoons salt 


Plump raisins by placing in boiling water for a few min- 
utes. Drain. Combine cabbage, apple, and onion. Add 
salt, sugar, mustard, and lemon juice to salad dressing. 
Add to first mixture before serving, and toss well. 


te GRAHAM CRACKER PINEAPPLE PUDDING 


50 servings 


cup lemon juice 


3% cups butter or margarine 
quarts graham cracker 


teaspoon grated lemon rind 
quart sugar crumbs 

teaspoons salt quart chopped pecans 
cup eggs pint pineapple juice 
qt. crushed pineapple, drained 


Cream 1% cups margerine and lemon rind. Add sugar 
gradually and cream until fluffy. Add salt. Beat the eggs 
thoroughly, add and mix. Add the drained crushed pine- 
apple and lemon juice. Mix the graham cracker crumbs 
and chopped pecans together with 1 cup melted margerine. 
Put half of crumb and nut mixture into bottom of pan. 
Put pudding mixture into pan and cover with remaining 
crumbs. Sprinkle pineapple juice over crumbs and chill. 
Serve with whipped cream. 
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Coming... 


in the May issue 


PRACTICAL'S 
FAMOUS ANNUAL 


FOOD 
PRESERVATION 
HANDBOOK 


Featuring articles on 


* Evaluation of 
Home Preservation 


Teaching Home 
Canning 


Getting the Most from 
the Home Freezer 


Looking Ahead in 
Commercial Food 


Preservation 


% 


Equipment Review 


Make sure you receive your 
own personal copy of the valu- 
able Food Preservation Hand- 


book 


To enter or extend your sub- 
scription, use the coupon be- 
low, or write to: 


Practical Home Economics 
33 W. 42nd St... New York 36, N. Y. 
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PracricaL Home Economics 
2 Years ($5) 
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for Canada) 
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Remittance Enclosed 
Send Invoice 
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Address 
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Position ; . 
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Note: Please check here if this is a re- 
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Public Relations 


(Continued from page 39) 


ing medium which brings reward- 
ing results. 

And the newest of all ways to 
reach people—television. If you 
have a talent, a local phenomenon, 
or a special event, TV will want it 
and your message will reach still 
more people. Through educational 
stations, TV is as local as your next 
door neighbor and even more inti- 
mate. You go right into the view- 
ers’ homes and visit with them. 
Since they can watch you, the sub- 
ject is much more meaningful and 
will be remembered longer. No need 
to be an actress to please the audi- 
ence. Whatever you do, they’ll like 
you because you are theirs. So co- 
operate. Television can help you. 


Take Time to Tell Your Story 


To many of us these public rela- 
tions projects may appear as “time- 
consuming extras.” <A _ staggering 
thought to add to a full schedule. 

But to today’s teacher, these are 
not extras. They are definitely a part 
of the job. Our competitors are ex- 
ploiting their talents. We can’t af- 
ford to keep our achievements in 
the dark. 

It is a mistake to that 
everyone is as excited about our jobs 
as we are. The present dearth of 
home economics teachers is no doubt 
largely the result of lack of knowl- 
The general public is simply 
unaware of our profession. 

A home service director has this 
brought to her attention quite forc- 
ibly when the company started a job 
analysis. Company personnel people 
were trained to conduct the inter- 
When they came to the home 
economics department, startling dis- 
coveries were made. 

The interviewer had placed the 
test kitchen technicians in the same 
category as typists. When asked by 
the director the reasons for this 
classification, he answered: 

1. They don’t initiate any proce- 
dures, just follow instructions. 

2. They don’t know the _ secret 
formulas or handle other secret in- 
formation. 

3. They don’t meet the public. 

1, They wear a white uniform 
just like a waitress! 
5. They are too 

anything! 

Here is how the home econcinist 
answered these comments: 

1. Home economists use their ini- 
tiative as well as all their training 
in chemistry and science. That is 
why they were carefully selected 
from numerous colleges—to reap the 


assume 


} 
eage. 


V1lews. 


pretty to know 


advantages of varied backgrounds. 

2. They know and keep company 
secrets both pertaining to policies 
and formulas. They work closely 
with the research laboratory to get 
the best results in presenting prod- 
ucts to customers. 

3. They don’t meet the public? 
The show place of the company is 
the test kitchen. Top executives 
bring their best friends and chief 
competitors to the kitchen. Many 
times these girls have to work and 
play hostess at the same time. The 
department is open to clubs, schools, 
and other organizations. The staff 
belongs to the organizations and 
takes part in company functions. 

4. As for the white uniforms, 
these women are scientists the same 
as the men in white coats in the 
research lab. All have their B.S 
degree and some their M.S. 

5. Scientists can be as attractive 
as Miss America. Much of their at- 
tractiveness comes from good groom- 
ing, a must in their profession. 

Needless to say, the home econom- 
ics department had a category of its 
own when the job analysis was com- 
pleted. This director had taken for 
granted that the entire company 
knew what training required 
for the position filled by the test 
kitchen staff. 

One teacher who felt that 
lic relations work was too time-con- 
suming for her students, 
whom just get married anyway, 
soon learned that it was 
shows that more m 
women are working than ever be- 
fore. Most college graduates pi: 
on a two-job career 
and an outside job. 

Then, too, the homemaker 
original public “relator.’”’ She es 
tablishes her home and then 
forth. She works with the church, 
the school, civic affairs, state and na- 
tional politics. Most of the family 
income goes through her hands, and 
she keeps in touch with the 
business. She makes 
tacts beyond her husband’s business 
associates and the children’s friends. 

In fact, today’s homemaker is 4 
doer and a leader. She heads com- 
mittees, writes reports, takes her 
place before the TV camera and 
the microphone. It is whe is 
doing her best to make home 
nomics professional. 

Why is it, after all these years of 
teaching and practicing home 
nomics, many people still believe 
“cooking and sewing” are the extent 
of its value? 

The challenge is ours. 
a truly great story to tell. 
us must do our part. 
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Budget Meal Planning 
(Continued from page 22) 


lightly browned. Beat egg white until 
stiff. Add remaining 2 tablespoons 
sugar, one at a time, beating after each 
addition. Top each custard with mer- 
ingue and place in broiler about 3 min- 
utes or until meringues are lightly 
browned. Serves 6. 


Pepper Bake with Cheese Sauce 
6 large green peppers 
slices bacon 
ege 
tablespoon butter 
tablespoons finely diced onion 
tablespoons flour 
teaspoon sugar (optional) 
114 teaspoons salt 
14 teaspoon pepper 
11% cups milk, scalded 
2 cups cooked corn 


15 cup soft bread crumbs 


> 
Wash peppers, cut a slice from the side 
of each and remove seeds. Cover with 
boiling water and simmer 5 minutes. 
Meanwhile cook bacon, drain, and dice. 
Beat egg slightly. Melt butter in sauce- 
pan, add onion and cook until tender. 
Add flour, sugar, and seasonings, and 
blend. Add milk gradually and cook 
over low heat until thickened, stirring 
constantly. Add corn, bread crumbs, and 
bacon. Stir in beaten egg. Fiil green 
pepper shells. Bake in pan of hot water 
at 325° F. for 45 minutes or until 
filling is set. Serve with cheese sauce. 
Makes 6 servings. 


One-Dish Meal 
cups diced carrots 
cups diced celery 
medium potatoes, pared and sliced 
tablespoons butter 
tablespoons flour 
cups milk 
teaspoon salt 
cup meat stock or 1 bouillon cube 
in 1 cup of hot water 
tablespoons diced onion 
cup canned or fresh, cooked peas 
to 2 cups diced leftover meat 
(chicken, veal, beef, ctc.) 
cup bread crumbs 
tablespoons melted butter 


te 
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Cook carrots, celery, potatoes in boiling, 
salted water until tender (leftover 
vegetables may be used). Melt butter, 
blend in flour; add milk and meat stock. 
Cook over direct heat, stirring con- 
stantly, until sauce boils and thickens. 
Add salt. Combine sauce with remaining 
ingredients, except crumbs and melted 
butter. Pour into 2-quart casserole. 
Combine bread crumbs and melted 
butter; sprinkle over top. Bake at 350 
F. 35 to 40 minutes until top is browned 
and mixture is thoroughly heated. 
Serves 6. 


Liver Patties 
pounds sliced beef liver 
eges 
cup cracker crumbs 
teaspoons salt 
Flour 
tablespoons butter 


Drop liver slices into boiling water and 
let stand 2 or 3 minutes; drain. Remove 
outer membrane and thick veins and 
grind liver. Combine with unbeaten 
eggs, cracker crumbs, and salt. Shape 
into 6 large or 12 small patties, dip 
in flour. Pan-fry in 2 tablespoons of 
the butter until well-browned on one 
side (3 to 8 minutes over low heat.) 
Add remaining butter, turn patties, 
and cook on other side until browned. 
Serve with onion sauce. Six servings. 


Onion Sauce: 


6 cups sliced onions 
4 cup butter 

4 cup flour 

2% cups milk 

34 teaspoon salt 


Cook onions in butter until soft and 
yellow, about 5 minutes. Sprinkle in 
flour and stir lightly until well blended 
Add milk, and cook over moderately 
low heat, stirring constantly until 
sauce boils and thickens. Add season- 
ings, and pour ove hot liver patties. 


Cheesed Potatoes 


8 medium new potatoes 
cup butter 
cup minced chives 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoon paprika 
cup grated American cheese 


Cook potatoes in jackets, drain, and 
return to low heat for 2 to 3 minutes, 
shaking gently until hot and mealy. 
Turn into hot serving dish. Melt butter, 
add minced chives, seasonings, and 
cheese. Pour over potatoes. Sprinkle 
with extra chives and a dash of paprika. 
Makes 6 servings. 


Green Beans with Herb Sauce 


pounds green beans 
cup butter 
cup finely minced onion 
tablespoons minced parsley 
teaspoon thyme 
tablespoons lemon juice 
teaspoon salt 

14 teaspoon paprika 


Cook beans in boiling salted water until 
tender. Fry onions in melted butte 
until tender but not brown, about 5 
minutes. Add remaining ingredients 
and pour over hot cooked beans. Makes 


6 servings. 


It is hoped that these suggestions 
will be helpful in planning economi- 
cal, nutritious meals. If foods are 
carefully selected, properly prepared, 
and served simply and attractively, 
they become a vital force in the 
health and happiness of all members 
of the family. Many students now 
in home economics classrooms will 
soon take on the job of feeding a 
family on a budget—the task can be 
a rewarding one. 
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WHY NOT “GLAMOUR” 
IN THE LABORATORY? 


Jhe Pinafore Apron 
$1.75 


ONE THOUSAND COZEN ALL 
READY FOR SHIPPING! 


Your order will be sent within 
TWENTY FOUR HOURS! 


a 
aan 
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PINAFORE—front PINAFORE—back 


YOUR CHOICE OF 


PASTEL PINK $1.85 
PASTEL BLUE $1.85 
PASTEL YELLOW $1.85 
PASTEL GREEN $1.85 
PASTEL LAVENDER $1.85 
WHITE: RED CHECK TRIM $1.75 
WHITE: BLUE CHECK TRIM $1.75 
WHITE: GREEN CHECK TRIM $1.75 
ALL WHITE $1.75 


And NOW we bring "SWING" into 
the kitchen! See the graceful flare over 
the shoulders? How neatly the snug 
belt fits! How attractive the long full 
protective skirt! and a touch of color 
accent in the trim, too. Just what a gay 
kitchen needs—to go modern. 

The PINAFORE is made of firm, 
white muslin, thread count 80-80. It has 
an attractive color accent on the bias 
flares. The trim comes in a variety of 
colors listed above. The color trim is 
guaranteed fast and permanent. All 
raw edges are finished 

The PINAFORE is open under the 
arm. This makes it easier to get on and 
off, easier on that hair-do, and easier 
on that laundering job because it irons 
fat 

It has no hooks, eyes, snaps, or but- 
tonholes. You see the back ties in 
front, then the front ties in the back, 
and that's all there is to it! No sag- 
ging or pinning. You will enjoy its 
comfort, fit, and protection 

The PINAFORE has one large pocket, 


and a new longer skirt 


Send for Our Order Blank, 
or Order Direct 


GILLUM BOOK 
COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland Ave. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 











Summer Sessions 


(Continued from page 35) 


bia; Erskine College, Due West; Furman University, Green- 
ville; Lander College, Greenwood; Limestone College, Gaff- 
ney; S.C.A.&M. College, Orangeburg; Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

South Dakota State College, College 
“Home Nursing” June 13-18; ““Home Economics Problems’ 
July 20-31; “Household Equipment” July 6-17. 
TENNESSEE 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville. Courses: “Crafts 
Workshop” (to be held in Gatlinburg) June 13-29 and 
June 30-July 15; “Family Life Workshop” June 13-25; 
“Food Preparation for Short High School Laboratory 
Periods Workshop” June 30-July 16; “Bishop Institute” 
(Clothing Construction) June 6-11; “Clothing Construc- 
tion Using Bishop Methods Workshop” June 13-25; “Foreign 
Study Tour—Scandinavian Crafts and Home Furnishings” 
July 20-Aug. 27. Cost $1298. 

TEXAS 

North Texas State College, Denton. Courses: ‘““Homemak- 
ing Teacher and Civil Defense” June 3-16; ‘Appraisal and 
Use of Teaching Materials” June 17-29; “Homemaking 
Program for Adults” June 30-July 13. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville. Courses: 
“Child Development and Nursery School” June 6-July 15; 
“Workshop in Home Economics Education Classroom Man- 
agement in Teaching Clothing and Related Areas” June 
27-July 15. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos. 
Courses: “New Trends in Clothing Construction”; “New 
Trends in Textiles” June 6-July 15; “Homemaking for Out- 
of-School Youth” July 18-Aug. 5. 

Texas State College for Women, Denton. Workshops: “Re- 
source and Illustrative Material Workshop for Clothing 
and Textiles, Grooming, Family Living, and Child De- 
velopment” June 6-18; “Nursery Education Workshop” 
June 13-18, June 20-25, June 27-July 2; “Rapid Food 
Preparation Workshop” June 20-25; “Modern Nutrition 
Workshop” July 5-9; “School Lunch Workshop” July 5-9; 
“Household Equipment Workshop” June 27-July 2; “Re- 
sources and Illustrative Material Workshop for Foods 
and Nutrition” July 11-16; “Textile Workshop” July 18- 
23; “Rapid Clothing Construction Workshop” July 25-30; 
“Home Demonstration Tailoring Workshop” July 11-29; 
“Clothing and Costume Design Workshop” Aug. 1-6. 
Texas Technological College, 


’ 


Lubbock. Courses: “Interior 
Design”; “Family Relations’; “Family Life Conference” 
June 27-July 15; “Instructor Training in Home Care of 
the Sick” June 13-17; “Techniques of Research in Home 
Economics” June 6-24; “General Home Management” June 
6-July 15; “Basic Techniques of the Newer Methods of 
Clothing Construction” July 18-23; “Advanced Techniques 
in the Newer Methods of Clothing Construction” July 25- 


Station. Courses: 
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29; “Application of Newer Methods of Clothing Construc- 
tion” Aug. 1-5; “Improved Methods in Meal Preparation” 
July 18-22; “Curricular Developments in Home Economics’”’ 
July 18-Aug. 26. 

University of Texas, Austin. Courses: “New Methods, 
Techniques and Short Cuts in Food Preparation” June 
29-July 18; “Recent Advances in Nutrition” July 19-Aug. 
8; “Recent Developments in Textiles” July 19-Aug. 8; 
“Understanding Young Children” July 19-Aug., 8. 


UTAH 

Listing of summer sessions not available at press time. 
Write to the following colleges for information. Brigham 
Young University, Provo; University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City; Utah State Agricultural College, Logan. 


VERMONT 

University of Vermont, Burlington. Courses: “Child De- 
velopment” July 6-27; “Recent Trends in Teaching Meth- 
ods and Materials” Aug. 1-4. 


VIRGINIA 

Listing of summer sessions not available at press time. 
Write to the following colleges for information. Bridge- 
water College, Bridgewater; Easter Mennonite College, 
Harrisonburg; Hampton Institute, Hampton; Longwood 
College, Farmville; Madison College, Harrisonburg; Rad- 
ford College, Radford; St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute, 
Lawrenceville; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg; 
Virginia State College, Petersburg. 


WASHINGTON 

State College of Washington, Pullman. Courses: ‘“‘House- 
hold Equipment”; “Advanced Clothing”; “Readings in 
Nutrition”; “Principles of Interior Decoration”; ‘‘Home 
Management”; “Survey of Consumer Education”; “Sur- 
vey of Interior Decoration”; “Home Economics Education,” 
June 20-July 29. Workshops in Home Economics Educa- 


tion: “Homemaking Program for Junior High School” 
June 20-July 1; “Methods of Teaching Child Care and De- 
velopment” July 5-15; “Methods of Teaching Foods” July 


18-29; “Future Homemakers of America” Aug. 1-12; 
“Community Kitchen Planning Workshop” June 20-21; 
“School Lunch Workshop” June 27-28. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Concord College, Athens. Courses: “Marriage and Family 
Living”; “Home Planning and Furnishing’; “Home Man- 
agement”; “Public School Nutrition”; “Selection and Care 
of Equipment.” 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont. Courses: “Fundamen- 
tals of Clothing Construction”; “Home Management” June 
13-July 22; “Nutrition in the Public Schools”; “Consumer 
Education” July 25-Aug. 27. 

Glenville State College, Glenville. Courses: ‘“House Decora- 
tion”; “Clothing Techniques”; ‘Home Management”; “Home 
Equipment” June 6-July 15. 

Marshall College, Huntington. Courses: “Adult Home Eco- 
nomics Education”; “Household Equipment”; “Nutrition in 
the Home and School” June 6-July 15; “Consumer Buying” 
July 18-Aug. 23. Workshop: “Special Topics, Home Eco- 
nomics Teacher Education Workshop for Supervising 
Teachers” June 13-17. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown. Workshops: ‘“Re- 
search Methods” June 7-17; “Home Furnishings” June 
27-July 15; “Methods in Teaching Family Life” July 19- 
Aug. 6; “Tailoring” Aug. 8-26. 

WISCONSIN 

University of Wisconsin, Madison. Courses: “Foods and 
Nutrition”; “Home Economics Education”; “Textiles and 
Clothing” July 5-29; “Foods and Nutrition”; “Home Man- 
agement and Family Living”; “Related Art’; “Textiles 
and Clothing’; “Home Economics Education” June 27- 
Aug. 19. 

WYOMING 

University of Wyoming, Laraine. The summer session will 
consist of two 5-week terms. Write for further informa- 
tion to: Mrs. Verna J. Hitchcock, Home Economics Depart 
ment, University of Wyoming. 
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Phyllis Hess Helen Murphy 


Clothing Selection Class 
(Continued from page 15) 


felt. We need many more large fig- 
ure drawings illustrating specific 
points. We need good exhibits on 
problems involved in buying. 

Unfortunately, there seems to be 
no way of ordering a collection of 
this type from any commercial con- 
cern. It has to be built up the hard 
way by adding a little each term. 

The most rewarding part of 
teaching a course such as this 
comes from watching students ap- 
ply it. It is a pleasure to watch a 
girl come in beaming with a new 
hair style because it was suggested 
in class. Or a girl who starts wear- 
ing her scarfs in a different way 
because her experiments with the 
necklines showed this to be so much 
more becoming. I am even pleased 
when a girl tells me woefully that 
now when she sees a dress that she 
“thinks” before she buys it! 

It is fascinating to watch the 
girls and see how much some of 
them change in appearance. But 
more important, this change is con- 
current with the personal growth 
that comes with poise and security. 


Dr. Stepat says goodbye (left to right) 
to Phyllis Hess, Dorothy Malmberg and 
Louise Burns. Girls had enjoyed ciass. 


Florence Thomas 


ges aan COLLEGE 
hasnt he ECONOMICS 
SUMMER SESSION © 1955 


JUNE 20-JULY 30 
& WEEK COURSES 


Family Life—6 courses; Home Economics 
Education —5 courses; Clothing, Textiles, 
Related Arts —7 courses; Foods, Nutrition 
and Institution Management —5 courses 


WORKSHOPS — JUNE 20-JULY 1: 
Education for Marriage and Family Life; 
Adult Education in Home Economic 
Course offerings planned for refresher work 
and toward bachelor’s and advanced de- 
grees, In other fields, courses also available 
for 8 weeks session— June 20 to August 12 
fl 
ape, For further information write 
a & Director of Summer Session 
2 = OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


~ CORVALLIS, OREGON 
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Baby Week 


APRIL 30 - MAY 7 


fron BATHTUBS - SINKS 

bottoms of COPPER POTS 
AUTO. BUMPERS 

TILE FLOORS - METALS 


——— FREE SAMPLE Give names of your dealers 
<a a mores ZUD is sold at Grocers, 
* Guaranteed by % Hordwore, Dept., 10* Stores 
Good Housekeeping 


Dorothy Malmberg SCS RUSTAIN PRODUCTS P.O. BOX SO2 FAIR LAWN, WI 
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= ‘Here Comes 
oe | The Good Grooming 


Your skin and hair are alive. They are active 
mechanisms that need food, exercise, plenty of sleep 
and plenty of soap and water. Cleanliness is your best 
weapon against skin blemishes. A daily bath is neces- 
sary to keep top-to-toe clean. You’li wash your face 
oftener of course. A weekly shampoo and a daily 
brushing complete your grooming. 

A completely new book on table set- 
tings...31 table photographs, 14 of 
them in full color... featuring table 
arrangements for every occasion 
using unique color combinations, 


clever decorative accessories. Also 
Use a mild complexion soap. Work up 
" a good lather and pay particular at- 
duction of fine earthenware. oy tention to the areas around your nose 
Published by VERNON KILNS, and chin. Oil glands are active here. 
facturers of world-renowned ; a < rR Use hands or cloth, rinse carefully. 


photographs showing steps in pro- 


ware, available at cost, 20c 
y to teachers, students, school 


Mail Coupon in 
Coupon Section 
TODAY! 


ClICO7? KILNS 


2310 E. 52nd St. Los Angeles 58, Calif. 





Dirty hair can cause skin problems. 
Shampoo your hair at least once a 
week, Oftener if you like. A_ rich 
detergent lather gets out the dirt and 
grease in either hard or soft water. 


M O fe G A N os J O N E S y Deg | . . ’ There are a number of reliable hair 


tonics and dressings to give that 


iS O N YO U R SIDE . , %, smooth sheen and keep your hair in 


order. The addition of lanolin to many 


ee ; A "ey of the tonics insures against dryness. 
That’s right—Morgan-Jones’ clever 20- 


page ‘Pattern Magic’’ book will save 
you time and energy—yet provide lots 
of fun! 
‘Pattern Magic’’ is brimful of new 
uses for Morgan-Jones Dish Cloths, 
Dish Towels, Pot Holders and All Pur- 
pose Cloths. New uses like clothes, dolls, 
café curtains, etc., with explicit, easy-to- 
follow directions. 
Innumerable items can be made eco- 
nomically with Morgan-Jones House- 
hold Cottons. Each fool-proof pattern 
has been designed especially for the 
sturdy, colorfast Morgan-Jones prod- A thorough daily brushing of your 
ucts sold in your favorite store. hair brings out the natural lustre and 
To get your “Pattern Magic”? book gives a final touch to your good 
just send 10c and your name and address grooming. Also, systematic brushing 
printed please) to: Morgan-Jones, Inc., is necessary to keep your hair clean. 
Dept. A, P.O. Box 155, Laurel Hill, N.C. 
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Free folder gives complete details 


Order copies for yourself and others 
concerned with the purchase of 
teaching equipment. Offer limited 
to continental U.S. A. Use coupon 


on page 35 or write to: 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Electric Appliance Division 

Consumer Service Department PH-455 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Get homemaking teachers off the 
OLD EQUIPMENT 
MERRY-GO-ROUND! 


Westinghouse School Plan provides up-to-the-minute 
appliances ... gives new “‘lift’’ to homemaking 
subjects ... makes it possible to re-equip a whole 
home ec laboratory on a very small budget. 


Enthusiasm of students—and teachers—soars when lessons have the advan- 
tage of new, up-to-the-minute appliances in classroom sessions. You can 
step up interest in your homemaking program by taking advantage of the 


Westinghouse School Plan. 


Here’s how it works 


1. Schools buy new Westinghouse Appliances at about ¥% retail cost 
. 1 appliance or as many as you need. 
2. Appliances are replaced with new models each year at no further 
cost... and no-charge replacements continue as long as you wish. 
3. Yearly replacements practically eliminate maintenance expense. 
4, Steady progress can be made on small budgets because, year after 
year, all funds can be used to install additional new appliances. In a 
surprisingly short time your whole home ec laboratory will be com- 
pletely equipped with the very newest appliances. Teachers and 


students will both love it! 


5. Helpful teaching aids are supplied without charge. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS Westinghouse 


Upright Frost-Free Food 
Wome freezers * Refrigerators Roastes-Oven * Croftes 


ny 
flectric Electric Food Waste Vacuum Speed Electric 
Rotisserie © Dishwashers * Laundromat Dryer * Water Heaters *  Disposer + Cleaners « Cook-N-Fryes * Ranges 
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on-the-scene 
pictorial report . « 


How a Floor Polish 
Is Tested ina 
Famous Wax Laboratory 


Those of you who have visited our 
plant always mention how fascinat- 
ing it is to learn about the painstaking 
care that goes into the testing of floor 
polishes, such as Johnson’s Hard Gloss 
Glo-Coat. That’s why I think all of 
you will want this report of various 
activities in our laboratory. Of special 
interest is a detailed description of the 
mechanics involved in a recent six- 
weeks durability test of various floor 
polishes on mobile floor areas, easily 
lifted and rotated to equalize traffic. 
Evaluations were made by instru- 
1 This illustration (typical of many 4 During entire six weeks, test floors vesoalers well as visually by * ee 
in the report) shows area involved in were open to traffic. An average of 350 of non-technical people (including 
durability test. To achieve accurate people, determined by electric-eye 
comparative results, a different self- | counter, walked over the floors each of the consumer. This type of report 
polishing floor wax was applied to each day on their way to and from company has never before been published —it is 
square in exactly the same manner by cafeteria and production buildings. now available to you free of charge, 
the same technician. Evaluations were made once a week. and in quantity, so you can supply 
your student and adult groups. 


P ee ME buat 


Consumer Education Director 


women) who contributed the reaction 


3 After each 214-day period, the 45- a In other areas, all kinds of test 
inch-square asphalt tile floor areas were floors are installed and regularly re- 
rotated 90 degrees and moved to another placed as new types come on the mar- report if 
position. Through this shifting proce- ket. Here Hard Gloss Glo-Coat and FREE 
dure, traffic on each floor area was other polishes are tested on vinyl plas- in any quantity! a 
equalized. Once a week dirt was wiped tic, asphalt and rubber tile, inlaid and 
up with a damp mop. print linoleum, etc. JONSON'S 
MARD GLOSS 
| | GLO-COAT 
Free Kit of Floor Care Information @ Complete information on FOR ALL FLOORS 
the care of all types of floors, including teaching aids, student booklets, etc. hate = 
i 


Use coupon on page 31 or write direct to us. 
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